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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  almost  50  years 
old,  is  an  international  organization  created  and 
■aintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub- 
in:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Cnta  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
ftru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  N’enezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
ibe  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  1 4  of 
dut  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
peatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
It  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933;  and 
ibe  Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  April  14  is 
tdebrated  annually  throughout  the  .Americas  as 
fta  American  Day. 


Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 


.Administrative  Divisions 


The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  Spiecial  divisions  have 
been  created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance, 
intellectual  and  agricultural  cooperation,  juridical 
matters,  and  travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close 
relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies  in 
the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  Particular 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  closer 
intellectual  and  cultural  relations  among  the 
nations  of  the  American  Continent.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Library  contains  100,000  volumes 
and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  institution. 


Pan  American  Conferences 


The  Pan  American  L'nion  serves  as  the  per¬ 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
.American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulaUons,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 


Purpose  .and  Org.anization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  L’nion  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
4e  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
l■te^ing  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
nUtions.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
ODtributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad- 
■■wtered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  .Assistant 
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Inauguration  of  the 

Inter-American  Financial  and  Economic 
Advisory  Committee 


•The  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  was  the  scene  at  half- 
pttt  four  in  the  afternoon  of  November  1 5, 
1939,  of  the  inaugural  session  of  the  Inter- 
imerican  Financial  and  Economic  Ad- 
iior\'  Committee.  The  establishment  of 
ife  Committee,  deemed  advisable  because 
of  the  serious  economic  repercussions 
Wund  to  be  caused  in  the  Americas  by 
ikf  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  was  voted 
by  the  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of 
die  American  Republics  held  in  Panama 
i  itptcinber  23-October  3,  1939.  The 
(bminittee,  on  which  each  of  the  twenty- 
)ne  .American  Republics  is  represented  by 
'inexpert  in  economic  affairs,  will  sit  for 
I  he  duration  of  the  war  for  the  purpose  of 
j  undying  the  grave  financial  and  economic 
Uroblems  confronting  the  American  Re- 
I  jublics  and  of  advising  the  respective 
^  Governments  as  to  the  most  effective  means 
s  ifineeting  those  problems. 

-( 


The  first  session  of  the  Committee,  at 
which  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  an  audience  of 
government  officials  and  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  were  present,  was  opened 
by  the  Hon.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  who  presented 
the  Hon.  Hector  David  Castro,  Minister 
of  El  Salvador  and  \Jce  Chairman  of  the 
Governing  Board,  The  Minister,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Governing  Board,  introduced 
the  Hon.  Sumner  Welles,  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States  who,  in 
the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  welcomed  the  delegates  in  the 
following  words: 

Mr.  Vice  Chairm.\n,  L.^dies  .and  Gentlemen: 

I  regard  it  as  a  very  great  personal  privilege  to 
have  the  honor  in  the  name  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  offer  a  most  cordial  and 
friendly  welcome  to  the  representatives  of  the 
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American  Republics  upon  the  Inter-American 
Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Committee. 

We  enter  upon  the  task  entrusted  to  us  under 
highly  favorable  auspices.  Trust,  understanding, 
and  an  identity  of  purpose  unite  the  American 
Republics.  The  entire  world  knows  that  they 
are  as  one  in  their  determination  to  safeguard 
their  security  and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  They  are  happily  free 
from  those  rivalries  and  antagonisms  which 
would  put  coop)erative  commercial  and  economic 
action  in  their  common  interest  beyond  the  bounds 
of  possibility.  Such  a  condition  in  the  relations 
between  countries  is  exceptional,  and  we  must 
make  exceptional  use  of  these  fortunate  circum¬ 
stances. 

This  C.ommittce,  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
economic  and  monetary  questions  confronting 
the  American  Republics,  was  created  by  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  consultative  meeting  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  .\merican  Republics,  held 
in  Panama  a  few  short  weeks  ago.  The  immediate 
cause  was  the  gravity  of  the  situation  created  by 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe.  By  the  terms  of 
the  resolution  which  created  it,  the  Committee  is 
called  up>on  to  study  and  to  recommend  solutions 
of  general  problems,  many  of  which  urgently 
require  determination.  But  the  tasks  of  the 
Committee,  as  I  see  them,  arc  composed  of  two 
somewhat  different  kinds,  corresponding  to  their 
two  different  lines  of  origin. 

The  European  war  in  many  directions  and  in 
many  countries  has  disturbed  economic  activities 
and  economic  balance.  Some  of  the  governments 
represented  upon  the  Committee,  faced  abruptly 
with  difficulties  and  dislocations,  will  wish  to  bring 
these  immediate  problems  before  this  body  with  a 
view  to  securing  counsel  and  assistance.  I  feel 
sure  we  will  all  agree  that  the  Committee  will 
accord  to  each  such  request  prompt,  helpful,  and 
adequate  consideration. 

Second,  the  Committee  is  called  upon  to  make 
a  continuous  effort  gradually  to  create  conditions, 
or  perhaps  even  institutions,  which  will  enlarge 
and  stabilize  economic  and  financial  dealings  be¬ 
tween  the  American  peoples.  Here  we  shall  have 
to  consider,  through  such  subcommittees  and  such 
continued  technical  help  as  may  be  necessary, 
what  can  be  done  to  increase  healthy  trade  be¬ 
tween  us;  to  improve  the  monetary  and  financial 
mechanism  by  which  trade  and  other  commercial 
transactions  are  facilitated;  to  stimulate  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  capital  in  such  productive  directions 
as  may  be  found  sound;  to  improve,  not  only  im¬ 
mediately,  but  permanently,  the  means  of  trans¬ 


port  and  communication  between  us;  and  to  make  t 
more  fully  available  among  all  of  us  that  kind  of  ! 
technical  ability  and  experience  which  has  now 
become  so  important. 

These  make  a  vast  array  of  potentialities.  The 
effort  to  progress  towards  their  achievement 
should  be  no  less  than  our  fullest  abilities  and  our 
most  earnest  endeavor. 

Commerce  between  the  American  Republics  has 
already  reached  considerable  proportions.  We 
supply,  one  to  the  other,  much  of  what  we  con¬ 
sume  and  we  thereby  give  profitable  employment 
to  our  nationals.  This  field  of  commercial  ex¬ 
change  can,  I  am  confident,  be  greatly  enlarged.  I 
Trade  and  tariff  obstacles  between  some  of  us  arc  J 
still  in  certain  directions  excessive  and  can  be 
modified  with  benefit  to  all  our  national  econo¬ 
mies.  The  trade  agreements  which  have  been  | 
negotiated  between  some  of  our  countries,  or 
which  are  now  in  process  of  negotiation,  constitute 
a  long  and  a  highly  desirable  step  in  this  direction,  j  j 
Improvement  of  the  standard  of  living  which  we 
are  all  seeking  in  our  several  countries  could 
further  permanently  augment  our  commera. 
New  fields  of  complementary  production  within 
our  boundaries  await  sufficiently  capable  hands 
and  organized  effort  to  provide  new  oppsortunities  q 
for  profitable  trade  between  us.  This  Committee 
can  play  an  imp>ortant  role  by  discriminating  j] 
study  and  encouragement  of  such  governmental 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  and  desirable. 
Achievement  is  possible  without  creating  any 
form  of  discrimination  against  the  legitimate  ^ 
commercial  interests  of  nations  outside  of  this 
Hemisphere. 

In  the  sphere  of  our  monetary  and  banking  ^ 
relations  I  believe  that  our  studies  may  show  that 
w'e  have  similar  opportunities.  Monetary  and  ^ 
credit  arrangements  constitute,  of  course,  only  an 
intermediary  assistance  towards  more  basic  eco-  ^ 
nomic  activity.  Therefore,  anything  which  wc  ^ 
may  attempt  in  this  field  must  necessarily  be  in  ^ 
accord  with  the  underlying  economic  facts. 

With  regard  to  questions  involving  temporary 
financial  assistance  to  tide  over  immediate  emer- 
gencies,  or  with  regard  to  the  movement  or  the  ^ 
investment  of  capital  also,  I  feel  that  this  Commit- 
tee  can  render  assistance  and  guidance,  and 
possibly  even,  in  some  circumstances,  may  be  ^ 
enabled  to  play  a  more  active  part.  There 
exists  in  this  Hemisphere  a  large  potential  amount  ^ 
of  capital  available  for  that  kind  of  employment  j 
which  offers  a  sufficiently  assured  reward.  Unde- 
veloped  natural  resources  in  many  of  our  countnes 
offer  pxrssible  fields  for  such  investment.  There  lof 
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The  Hon.  Sumner  Welles,  L’nder  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  shown  delivering  an  address  of  welcome  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
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m  also  many  branches  of  industrial  production 
»liich,  competently  developed,  would  lead  to  the 
mpply  of  goods  on  better  terms  than  they  are  now 
nailable  and  thereby  give  enhanced  employment. 

^  In  summary  it  may  be  said  that,  both  within 
ach  of  our  Republics  and  between  them,  there 
^  ii  much  opportunity  to  achieve  vast  results  of 
leneral  benefit  provided  proper  human  and 
wmomic  arrangements  and  conditions  can  be 
■stablished  and  maintained.  That  is  a  problem 
a  which  we  are  all  of  us  vitally  concerned,  and  I 
iink  we  will  all  recognize  that  our  approach  to 
it  problems  which  we  arc  called  upon  to  consider 
« rendered  far  easier  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
^  I  iere  is  no  longer  the  thought  in  any  of  our  minds 
I  iat  the  citizens  of  any  one  American  Republic 
i  an  cliiim  to  enjoy  a  privileged  status  in  any  other 
i  Republic.  The  citizen  of  one  American  nation 
I  »ho  undertakes  to  do  business  in  another  Ameri- 
I  an  country,  or  who  invests  his  money  in  another 
ndc- 1  American  Republic,  recognizes  today  that  his 
itn«  I  Winess  and  his  investment  are  subject  to  the  laws 
here  I  ((that  country.  He  has  solely  the  right  to  expect 


that  he  will  receive  justice  under  those  laws,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  generally  accepted  princi¬ 
ples  of  international  law. 

All  of  us  also  recognize  that  if  confidence  on  the 
part  of  any  of  our  nationals  in  the  justice  of  the 
treatment  which  they  will  receive,  or  which  their 
legitimate  investments  will  receive,  at  the  hands 
of  the  people  or  the  authorities  of  a  neighbor 
country  is  shaken,  credit  is  correspondingly  under¬ 
mined.  As  has  been  truly  said,  confidence  is  the 
mother  of  credit.  Without  such  reciprocal  con¬ 
fidence  on  the  part  of  all  of  our  peoples,  that  in¬ 
crease  of  inter- American  trade  and  investment  on 
a  sound  and  mutually  beneficial  basis,  which  we 
all  desire  and  from  which  we  would  all  profit, 
will  necessarily  remain  an  unattained  goal. 

I  have  attempted  in  these  brief  words  to  review 
some  of  the  immediate  and  urgent  objectives 
which  lie  before  the  members  of  this  Committee, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  long  range  problems  with 
which  I  believe  the  Committee  will  feel  called 
up)on  to  deal.  I  am  confident  that  as  our  sessions 
continue,  many  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
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vt’ill  bring  liefore  you  additional  and  valuable 
suggestions.  Of  two  things  I  can  sp>cak  with  in¬ 
timate  conviction;  first,  of  my  confidence  that  if 
the  members  of  this  Committee  are  afforded  the 
opportunity  by  the  Governments  they  represent 
of  solving  the  practical  problems  presented  in  a 
forthright  and  practical  manner,  the  highest 
interests  of  the  p>eoples  of  all  the  Americas  will 
be  greatly  advanced;  and  second,  that  in  such  an 
endeavor,  the  members  of  the  Committee  can 
count  upon  the  whole-hearted  coop)eration  of 
every  branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  appropriate  to  note,  in  closing,  that  the 
group  here  assembled  is  attempting  a  task  new 
in  the  history  of  world  affairs.  This  is  an  inter¬ 
national  committee  to  forward  the  cause  of  co¬ 
operative  economic  life  in  our  hemisphere.  It 
meets,  not  in  a  spirit  of  competition,  but  in  the 
desire  to  work  out  methods  of  common  action  by 
which  twenty-one  American  jjeoples  recognize 
the  just  right  of  all  of  the  member  nations  to  live 
their  normal  lives,  and  to  have  made  available  to 
them  the  means  by  which  they  may  improve  the 
condition  of  their  people.  This  has  come  about 
not  through  empire  or  conquest,  but  through  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  reason.  If  we  succeed,  as  I  feel 
sure  we  will,  our  success  will  stand  as  a  great 
milestone  on  the  road  to  a  peaceful,  a  happy,  and 
a  prosjjerous  New  World. 

Following  the  Under  Secretary’s  ad¬ 
dress,  the  Minister  of  El  Salvador,  \’ice 
Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board,  greeted 
the  delegates  in  the  name  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union,  saying: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  imp>ossiblc  for  the 
Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
.American  L^nion,  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  to  be 
here  with  us  today,  it  is  my  privilege,  as  Vice 
C:hairman  of  the  Board ,  to  express  to  the  members 
of  the  In  ter- American  Financial  and  Economic 
.Advisory  Committee,  who  are  holding  their 
first  meeting  here,  a  most  cordial  welcome  to 
the  Pan  American  Union  and  to  this  Hall  of  the 
.Americas  where  their  labors  are  to  take  place. 

The  work  of  the  Advisory  Committee  is  going 
to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  at  a  time  when 
the  calamities  of  war  are  bringing  economic 
distress  to  other  quarters  of  the  world.  It  is 
with  misgivings  that  we  consider  the  temporary 
prosperity  that  may  come  to  those  neutral  countries 
which  are  remote  from  the  conflict  and  at  the 


same  time  in  a  piosition  to  supply  certain  com¬ 
modities  that  due  to  the  upset  conditions  of  a 
large  part  of  the  world  cannot  now  be  produced  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
the  belligerent  nations.  We  all  remember  the 
economic  crisis  that  after  the  decade  following 
the  World  War  of  1914  to  1918  put  an  end  to  the 
economic  prosperity  of  many  nations,  including 
both  the  former  belligerents  and  the  neutrals.  We 
all  know  that  the  foreign  wars  which  are  now- 
being  fought  in  other  Continents  cannot  fail,  due 
to  the  interdependence  of  nations,  to  affect 
seriously  the  economic  and  financial  structure 
of  the  .Americas. 

The  present  state  of  war  between  many  coun¬ 
tries  would  in  itself  be  sufficient  reason  for  the 
Inter-.American  Financial  and  Economic  Advisoiy 
Committee  to  meet  here  today  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  protective  measures  that  the  Repub¬ 
lics  of  .America  should  adopt  in  order  to  defend 
their  economic  interests;  and  even  when  peace  is 
finally  achieved,  the  meetings  of  the  Committee 
should  continue  in  order  that  it  may  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  in  its  relations  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Governments,  thus  contributing  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  problems  that  the  twenty-one 
American  Republics  will  have  to  face  through 
the  whole  period  of  reconstruction  of  the  bellig¬ 
erent  nations. 

But,  aside  from  the  war  and  forgetting  for  a 
moment  the  inevitable  economic  disturbances 
that  will  follow  it  as  a  result  of  the  changed  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  world,  there  are  many  matters  of  a 
permanent  nature  which  are  included  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  work  that  has  been  prepared  for  the  use 
of  the  .Advisory  Committee.  Therefore,  its  work 
is  supposed  to  go  far  beyond  the  study  of  protec¬ 
tive  measures  that  the  .American  Republics  may 
adopt  for  the  defense  of  their  economic  interests 
during  the  present  pieriod  of  emergency. 

I  could  find  no  better  words  to  define  the  per¬ 
manent  purposes  of  the  .Advisory  Committee  than 
those  which  appiear  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
Third  Resolution  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  .American  Republics,  which  took 
place  in  Panama  from  September  23  to  October 
3,  1939.  Those  words  emphasize  the  fact  that  it 
is  desirable  and  necessary  for  the  American 
Republics  to  establish  between  themselves  a  close 
and  sincere  cooperation  in  order  to  “protect  their 
economic  and  financial  structure,  maintain  their 
fiscal  equilibrium,  safeguard  the  stability  of  their 
currencies,  promote  and  expand  their  industries, 
intensify  their  agriculture  and  develop  their 
commerce”. 
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The  Advisory  C^ominitlee  was  therefore  created 
in  order  to  serve  as  an  important  factor  leading 
to  the  achievement  of  such  great  purptoses. 

In  welcoming  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
to  this  Hall  of  the  Americas,  1  want  to  assure 
them  that  the  Pan  American  Union  is  not  only 
Hilling  but  very  anxious  to  render  any  cooptera- 
don  that  they  may  deem  desirable.  We  anticipate 
that  the  success  of  their  work  will  be  in  keeping 
Hith  the  noble  spirit  of  coopteration  which  ani¬ 
mates  the  .American  Governments. 

The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  the 
flection  of  a  permanent  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman.  The  Hon.  Sumner  W’elles 
of  the  United  States  and  Dr.  Esteban 
Jaramillo,  the  representative  of  Colombia 
and  former  Minister  of  Finance  of  his 
country,  were  unanimously  chosen  for 
these  posts. 

The  next  speaker  was  the  Hon.  .\ugusto 
S.  Boyd,  then  .Ambassador  of  Panama  to 
the  United  States  and  representative  of 
his  country  on  the  Committee,  who  in 
the  name  of  his  colleagues  on  that  body 
replied  to  the  addresses  of  welcome. 
(The  .Ambassador,  as  First  Designate  to 
the  Presidency  of  Panama,  succeeded  to 
that  office  December  18,  1939,  on  the 
the  death  of  President  Juan  D.  Arosemena.) 
The  .Ambassador  said : 

•Mr.  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Vice 
Chairman  Vdf  the  Governing  Board, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

My  distinguished  colleagues  of  the  Inter- 
.\merican  Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  have  agreed  that  I  should  reply  to  the 
cordial  welcome  which,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Government  and  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
respectively,  has  been  extended  to  us  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon.  Sumner 
Welles,  and  the  Minister  of  El  Salvador,  the  Hon. 
Hictor  David  Castro.  Considerations  based  on 
the  fact  that  my  country  served  as  the  seat  of  the 
Conference  where  this  Financial  and  Economic 
•Advisory  Committee  of  the  twenty-one  Republics 
trf  the  American  Continent  was  created  un- 
doubtedly  influenced  my  esteemed  colleagues  in 
choosing  me  as  their  spokesman,  and  it  is  because 
of  the  distinction  that  they  have  thus  wished  to 
occord  to  Panama  that  I  have  accepted  the  r61e. 


In  days  troublous  for  international  life,  the  na¬ 
tions  of  this  hemisphere  met  in  my  country  to  con¬ 
sider  diverse  aspjects  of  the  problems  which  we  are 
facing  because  of  the  hostilities  which  are  afflicting 
other  continents.  They  could  not  ignore  eco¬ 
nomic  affairs  which,  judging  by  the  bitter  expie- 
riences  of  the  complicated  pieriod  following  the 
World  W'ar,  threatened  to  disturb  their  economic 
and  financial  systems  if  adequate  means  to  avert 
the  danger  were  not  adopted.  Because  of  the 
limited  time  available  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American 
Republics  at  Panama  for  any  detailed  and 
definitive  consideration  of  complex  economic 
problems,  it  was  decided  by  Resolution  III  to 
create  a  Permanent  Inter-American  Financial  and 
Economic  Committee  on  which  each  of  the  twenty- 
one  American  Republics  would  have  one  repre¬ 
sentative.  As  seat  of  that  Committee  this  beauti¬ 
ful  capital  was  chosen,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  aforementioned  resolution  we  are  ready  to 
begin  our  labors  today. 

The  gracious  greeting  that  we  have  received 
from  the  Government  of  this  country,  through  its 
distinguished  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
friendly  welcome  given  us  by  the  Pan  American 
Union  through  its  distinguished  sjxikesman  Dr. 
Castro,  augur  well  for  the  success  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  work.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  since  all  of 
us  have  come  prepared  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  study  and  solve  the  intricate  problems 
entrusted  to  us,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  economic 
complications,  obstacles,  and  derangements  that 
the  terrible  scourge  of  war  brings  with  it  to 
mankind. 

In  thanking  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  words  of 
welcome  and  encouragement,  I  should  like  to  take 
advantage  of  this  occasion  to  express  again,  in  the 
name  of  my  country,  its  appreciation  at  having 
been  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  First  Meeting  of  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics,  and  also  to  state,  in  the  name  of  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleagues  and  in  my  own,  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  approach  the  questions  coming  under  our 
jurisdiction  according  to  high  standards  that  will 
consider  the  sacred  interests  not  of  any  one  coun¬ 
try  or  of  a  single  region,  but  of  all  our  nations 
and,  in  a  broader  sense,  of  all  humanity. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  done  with  speechmaking; 
now  to  work. 

The  Committee  was  composed  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  members: 

Argentina:  C.  Alonso  Irigoyen 

Ricardo  Bunge  (Alternate) 
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Bolivia:  Carlos  Guachalla 

Raul  Dicz  dc  Medina  (Alternate) 

Brazil:  Eurico  Penteado 

Hugo  Gouthicr  (Alternate) 

Chile:  Carlos  Davila 
Colombia:  Elsteban  Jaramillo 
Costa  Rica:  Ricardo  Castro  Beechc 
Cuba:  Ramiro  Guerra  y  Sanchez 
Dominican  Republic:  Andrds  Pastoriza 
Ecuador:  ELduardo  Salazar 

Col6n  Eloy  Alfaro  (Alternate) 

El  Salvador:  Hector  David  Castro 
Guatemala:  Enrique  L6p>ez-Herrarte 
Haiti:  Fernand  Dennis 
Honduras:  Julidn  Cdceres 
Mexico:  Antonio  Espinosa  de  los  Monteros 
Nicaragua:  Leon  De  Bayle 
Panama:  Augusto  S.  Boyd 
Paraguay:  Horacio  A.  Fernindez 
Peru:  Pedro  Larranaga  Montero 
United  States:  Sumner  Welles 
Uruguay:  Santiago  Rivas 
\"enezuela:  Gustavo  Herrera 

Mr,  Guillermo  A.  Suro  was  appointed 
Secretary  General  of  the  Committee. 

The  first  business  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Pan  American  Union  on  the  following 
day,  November  16,  1939.  One  of  the 
first  tasks  accomplished  was  the  creation 
of  four  sub-committees  and  the  naming  of 
their  members,  as  follows: 

Sub-Committee  I.  Problems  on  Monetary  and 
Financial  Relationships 

Sumner  Welles  (United  States),  Chairman 
Esteban  Jaramillo  (Colombia),  Rapporteur 
Ricardo  Bunge  (Argentina) 

Carlos  Guachalla  (Bolivia) 

Eduardo  Salaztir  (Elcuador) 

Antonio  Espinosa  de  los  Monteros  (Mexico) 
Pedro  Larrahaga  Montero  (Peru) 

Sub-Committee  II.  Problems  on  Commerce, 
Transportation  and  Communications 

Le6n  De  Bayle  (Nicaragua),  Chairman 
Ricardo  Castro  Beeche  (Costa  Rica),  Vice  Chair¬ 
man 

Gustavo  Herrera  (Venezuela),  Rapporteur 
Eurico  Penteado  (Brazil) 

Carlos  D&vila  (Chile) 

Ramiro  Guerra  y  Sfinchez  (Cuba) 

Santiago  Rivas  (LIruguay) 


Sub-Committee  HI.  Problems  of  an  Individia: 

AND  Urgent  Character 

.\ugu$to  S.  Boyd  (Panama),  Chairman 
Julian  Ciceres  (Honduras),  Rapporteur 
Andrds  Pastoriza  (Dominican  Republic) 

H6ctor  David  Castro  (El  Salvador) 

Enrique  Lopiez  Herrarte  (Guatemala) 

Fernand  Dennis  (Haiti) 

Horacio  A.  Fernindez  (Paraguay) 

Sub-Committee  on  Coordination 
Eurico  Penteado  (Brazil) 

H6ctor  David  Castro  (El  Salvador) 

Fernand  Dennis  (Haiti) 

Sumner  Welles  (United  States) 

In  the  Resolution  on  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  adopted  by  the  Meeting  of  tht 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Panama  on 
October  3,  1939,  whereby  the  Inter- 
American  Financial  and  Economic  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  was  created,  there  wert 
set  forth  in  careful  detail  the  functions  am 
duties  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Cxini- 
mittee.*  This  body,  upon  naming  the  four 
sub-committees,  divided  certain  of  the 
specified  functions  between  the  first  tvic 
of  them.  Because  of  the  close  interrela¬ 
tionship  between  many  of  the  probk'n 
involved,  there  is  necessarily  some  over 
lapping  of  subject  material  to  be  treatec 
and  studied  by  the  various  sub-committees. 
In  cases  where  this  occurs,  however,  it  w. 
agreed  that  such  questions  would  be  di: 
cussed  jointly,  or  definitely  referred  ! 
one  or  the  other  of  the  sub-commitie: 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Cor 
mittee  as  a  whole  or  of  the  chairman. 

At  its  meeting  on  December  1,  1939,  t! 
Committee  approved  a  declaration 
reference  to  the  desirability  for  the  niair 
tcnancc  of  a  normal  flow  of  maritln 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  Ijetwccn  t! 
American  Republics.  This  reads  ^ 
follows: 

The  Inter-American  Fin2mcial  and  I'-conun.. 
Advisory  Committee,  by  virtue  of  the  aiitli  ■  ' 
conferred  upon  it  by  resolution  of  the  Meeting 

t  See  Bui.letin,  November  1939,  pp.  618-620,  ’ 
the  text  oj  this  resolution. 
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;lie  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  American  Republics 
iitld  at  Panama  from  September  23  to  October 
3,  1939,  has  given  deep  and  careful  attention  to 
(he  study  and  adoption  of  effective  measures  to 
Icscn  or  offset  the  dislocations  in  maritime  com¬ 
munications  and  the  increase  of  freight  rates  as  a 
:rtult  of  the  European  War,  insofar  as  the  Ameri- 
an  Republics  are  concerned. 

In  giving  effect  to  this  duty  the  Committee  has 
been  confronted  with  the  immediate  problem  of 
ireping  in  active  ojjeration  the  maritime  services 
of  the  hemisphere.  Some  of  the  nations  of 
America  have  app>ealed  to  this  Committee  request- 
jigthat  it  intervene  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
1  normal  flow  of  freight  and  passenger  facilities. 
This  Committee  is  studying  and  proposing 
measures  which  may  solve  this  problem  and  to 
das  end  is  receiving  the  cooperation  of  the  Gov- 
wments  represented  thereon,  of  government 
maritime  organizations  and  of  many  shipping 
mmpanies.  The  demand  for  cargo  and  passen- 
^  however,  is  what  definitely  will  maintain 
maritime  schedules  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
od  what  will  make  possible  the  preservation  and 
mtensification  of  commercial  and  f>ersonal  contacts. 
The  in  ter- American  movement  of  freight  is 
already  above  its  normal  level,  but  it  is  the  move¬ 
ment  of  passengers  which  will  tend  to  stabilize 
od  increase  our  maritime  traffic,  directing  to- 
»ard  our  America  the  current  of  travelers  and 
murists  which  previously  went  to  the  continents 
m  at  war. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Committee  believes 
^  II  3at  it  is  its  duty  to  point  out  to  the  peoples  of 
America  this  opportunity  to  promote  tourist 
avel  on  inter-American  maritime  routes,  on 
diich  for  many  years  the  merchant  marines  of 
nations  have  opaerated,  on  the  free  waters  of 
ie  Continent  of  Peace  defined  by  the  neutral 
«ill  of  the  21  republics  of  America  as  expressed 
■  the  Conference  of  Panama. 

In  further  pursuit  of  the  subject  the 
I  mmittee  adopted  two  resolutions  con- 
j  'nine:  requests  directed  to  the  United 
-tes  Maritime  Commission,  as  follows: 
The  Inter-American  Financial  and  Economic 
)i  v  Committee 


Resolves: 

To  request  the  United  States  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission,  through  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  to  inform  the  Committee: 

1.  To  what  extent  have  shipping  services  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Republics  of 
Central  America  been  increased  during  the  last 
three  months. 

2  To  what  extent  is  it  planned  to  increase  such 
services  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  Inter- American  Financial  and  Economic 
Advisory  Committee 

Resolves: 

1.  To  request,  through  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  to  the  end 
that  shipping  conferences  in  the  future  do  their 
utmost  to  avoid  rate  increases  not  justified  by 
increasing  costs  and  endeavor  to  bring  about  such 
reductions  as  the  cost  of  transpxirting  commodities 
between  the  American  Republics  permits. 

2.  To  request  the  Maritime  Commission, 
through  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  to  coofjerate  with  the  Committee  not  only 
in  what  relates  to  the  problem  of  ocean  freight 
rates,  but  also  in  matters  relating  to  increasing 
the  means  of  ocean  transportation  for  inter- 
American  commerce,  the  reservation  of  the  needed 
tonnage  for  each  country  in  such  ocean  trans¬ 
portation,  and,  in  general,  in  whatever  inter- 
American  maritime  problems  may  be  presented 
to  the  Committee. 

3.  To  express  its  appreciation  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  for  the  interest  and  diligence  it  has 
already  shown  in  the  matter. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  will  continue  to  keep  its  readers 
informed  in  future  issues  of  the  studies  and 
accomplishments  of  this  important  body, 
which  is  working  assiduously  for  the 
economic  and  commercial  stability  of  the 
twenty-one  Republics,  members  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  in  a  time  of  world¬ 
wide  distress  and  upheaval. 


Gabriel  Turbay 


Ambassador  of  Colombia 
in  the  United  States 


The  Rkhlblic  of  C^oi.ombia  has  sent  one 
of  its  outstandins:  public  figures,  Dr. 
Gabriel  Turbay,  to  Washington  as  Ambas¬ 
sador.  .M though  not  v'et  forty,  Dr.  Turbay 
has  made  for  himself  an  enviable  reputation 
as  a  diplomat,  statesman,  and  member  of 
Congress. 

Dr.  1  urbay  was  born  in  the  historic  city 
of  Bucaramanga,  in  the  eastern  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Santander,  in  1902.  Shortly 
after  graduating  from  the  National  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Bogota,  he  entered  public  life,  where 
his  brilliant  gifts  won  immediate  recogni¬ 
tion  and  rapid  advancement.  In  1933  he 
ser\ed  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  in 
1937-38,  as  Minister  of  I'oreittn  Alfairs. 

During  the  1938-39  sessions  of  Congress, 
Dr.  Turbay  was  President  of  the  Senate 
and  in  that  capacity  administered  the  oath 
of  ollice  to  the  [)resent  President  of  the 
Republic,  Dr.  Uduardo  .Santos.  He  is  now 
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First  Designate  to  the  Presidency,  a  posi¬ 
tion  equivalent  to  that  of  Vice  President 
of  the  nation. 

Before  coming  to  Washington,  Dr. 
Turbay  had  been  Minister  of  Colombia  to 
Belgium.  Peru,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  as 
well  as  Chairman  of  the  Colombian  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  League  of  Nations  from 
1935-37. 

In  presenting  his  letters  of  credence  to 
President  Roosevelt  on  November  14,  the 
.Xmhassador  said; 

Ever  since  the  initiation,  a  few  years  ago,  of  i 
historic  policy  of  sincere  rapprochement,  which 
has  placed  the  relations  between  Colombia  and 
the  United  States  on  a  fcMting  of  cordiality  and 
mutual  confidence,  the  two  nations  have  increas¬ 
ingly  reinforced  their  Isonds  of  cooperation  and 
friendship,  with  the  help  of  a  favorable  geographi' 
cal  situation  and  under  the  stimulus  of  joint 
interests  thus  created  and  strengthened  to  their 
common  Ijcnefit.  Recent  world  events  make  a 
closer  relationship  among  the  countries  of  this 
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htmisphcrc  daily  more  advisable.  You,  Mr. 
President,  with  most  timely  foresight,  contributed 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  aim  by  the  proc¬ 
lamation  of  the  new  Good  Neighbor  Policy, 
which  was  greeted  with  such  approval  by  the 
American  nations.  In  the  present  international 
dfcumstances  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  opten 
new  channels  for  the  increase  of  relations  of  all 
kinds  among  the  nations  of  the  New  World,  in 
order  to  invigorate  the  tendencies  and  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  policy  of  continental  solidarity  that 
was  so  happily  defined  at  the  recent  Consultative 
Meeting  at  Panama.  As  far  as  Colombia  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  shall  devote  myself  unceasingly  to  the 
task  of  helping  to  give  concrete  application  to 
those  plans  for  p>olitical  cooperation  and  intensi- 
hed  economic  and  commercial  relations,  in 
harmony  with  the  laudable  efforts  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  been  making  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  and  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  and  in- 
gructions  of  my  Government. 


President  Roosevelt  rejdied  in  part  as 
follows; 

It  will  be  my  privilege,  Mr.  .Ambassador,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  officials  of  the  United  States 
Government,  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of 
your  desire  to  strengthen  the  economic  and  cul¬ 
tural  ties  which  so  happily  exist  between  our  two 
countries.  The  recent  conference  at  Panama  has 
once  again  demonstrated  the  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  which  underlies  our  efforts  for  a  continued 
cooperation  which  I  am  confident  will  become 
increasingly  effective.  In  these  days  of  widespread 
international  discord,  the  cordial  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Governments  and  p)eople  of  Colombia 
and  the  United  States  are  a  particular  source  of 
gratification  to  me. 

Dr.  Turbny  has  also  taken  his  scat  as  the 
representative  of  Colombia  on  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union 


Down  the  West  Coast  of  South  America 

I.  Colombia 


FR.AXCES  M.  BURLINGAME 
Dean,  Elmira  College 


Bogota,  C^oi.ombi.x 

August  4,  193S 

Dear  famii.y  and  friends: 

Greetings  to  all  of  you  from  South 
•America !  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
1  am  very  well,  and  that  everything  goes 
happily  and  successfully^  on  this  trip. 

To  liegin  at  the  beginning — the  weather 
in  New  York  City  showed  its  worst  possi¬ 
bilities  as  a  parting  gesture.  Such  driving 
rain!  Such  oppressive  humidity !  But  the 
flowers,  and  telegrams,  and  letters,  and 
cards  gave  such  a  festive  air  to  my  cabin 
that  the  weather  did  not  matter.  To  add 
to  my  pleasure  and  make  the  sendolT  com¬ 


plete,  si.\  girls  came  to  the  ship.  I  can 
only  hope  that  their  courage  in  venturing 
out-of-doors  on  such  a  day  was  rewarded. 
They'  will  be  glad  to  know  that  in  sunshine 
the  ship  is  a  dozen  times  more  attractive 
than  in  rain. 

Once  away  from  New  York,  the  sun 
came  out,  and  we  plowed  along  over  a 
.shining  ocean  under  a  brilliant  sky.  .As 
soon  as  we  reached  the  Gulf  Stream,  the 
gray  water  chanced  to  a  lively  indigo. 

We  had  the  usual  good  time  aboard 
ship— just  being  lazy,  or  playing  shuffle- 
board,  or  swimming  in  a  very  attractive 
bright  blue  pool.  There  were  manv  very 
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nice  people  and  some  most  interesting 
ones,  a  young  professor  of  botany  from  the 
University  of  Madrid,  the  new  Danish 
consul  to  Ckilombia,  the  acting  head  of  the 
British  Legation  in  Bogota,  and  a  Japanese 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  Bogota. 

On  our  first  stop  at  Cristobal,  C’anal 
Zone,  after  the  usual  automobile  trip  to 
see  the  sights,  I  went  shopping  with  a 
Peruvian  woman  with  whom  I  had  a  very 
amusing  time.  We  explored  not  only  the 
shops  for  the  tourists,  but  the  ones  where 
the  native  Panamanians  buy  their  goods. 
My  Peruvian  friend  was  buying  gifts  for 
her  family,  and  proved  in  the  process  to 
be  a  very  good  bargainer.  Both  she  and 
the  shop-keepers  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
lively  verbal  skirmishes,  only  about  half  of 
which  I  understood. 


The  trip  through  the  Panama  Canal  b 
an  intensely  interesting  experience.  Wf 
sailed  at  6  a.  m.  and  I  pried  open  mv 
sleepy  eyes  in  order  to  go  out  on  deck  to 
watch  the  whole  process.  The  Grace  Line 
employs  as  lecturer  an  old  man  who 
worked  on  the  canal  during  construction 
days,  and  who  knows  every  bolt  and  nut 
in  the  whole  canal.  None  of  us  could 
find  a  question  he  could  not  answer.  The 
speed  of  being  lifted  through  the  locks, 
the  efficiency  and  ease  of  operation,  the 
quiet  order  of  it  all  are  very  impressive. 
The  trip  through  Gatun  Lake  and  the 
Gaillard  Cut  was  also  beautiful. 

At  the  Panama  City  end  of  the  Canal 
we  took  another  sightseeing  tour,  the  high 
point  of  interest  of  which  was  seeing  Old 
Panama  City,  which  was  burned  by  the 
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notorious  pirate  Henry  Morgan  in  1671. 
Onlv  extensive  stone  ruins  overrun  by 
tropical  growth  remain  at  the  present 
time. 

My  next  stop  was  Buenaventura,  Co¬ 
lombia.  It  is  a  very  unattractive,  very 
hot  port.  The  Grace  Line  had  sent  a 
voung  Colombian  employee  who  speaks 
fxcellent  English  to  help  me,  or  I  might 
be  there  yet.  The  customs  officials  asked 
me  to  unlock  only  two  bags  when  my 
name  was  finally  called,  and  only  glanced 
ji  those,  so  the  examination  itself  was  most 
considerate. 

At  five  the  next  morning  I  was  awakened 
10  get  the  train  at  six  o’clock.  It  was 
nlack  as  night  and  the  station  swarmed 
flth  noisy  humanity,  women  carrying 
juge  bundles  on  their  heads,  half-shy, 
naif-bold  little  girls  who  touched  my  red 
jmbrella  with  admiring  fingers  murmur- 
mg  “fiomW  Bonito!'\  soldiers,  laborers, 
and  seemingly  hundreds  of  little  black 
Doys  staggering  under  impossibly  large 
loads  of  luggage.  Very  suddenly,  almost 
like  turning  on  an  electric  light,  came 
morning.  Just  before  we  started  the 
j^anese  ambassador  came  to  our  window 
omvite  us  to  share  his  private  car,  saying 
iat  it  was  a  shame  to  waste  the  comfort 
ihe  Colombian  government  had  provided 
lor  him.  We — -that  is,  several  Colombians 
and  a  young  American  girl  going  to  a 
oretarial  job  in  Bogota  and  I — were 
most  happy  to  accept. 

The  trip  began  in  the  steaming  hot 
[  irnglc,  lush  with  tropical  grow'th  and 
inlliant  flowers.  The  train  jerked  and 
limbed  upw'ards  constantly,  and  the  vege- 
ition  changed  from  level  to  level  to  the 
Wat  interest  of  the  Spanish  professor  of 
jotany.  After  several  hours  we  were  in 
icountry  similar  to  the  high  Rockies,  and 
ien  suddenly  we  reached  the  very  top  and 
'iked  out  over  the  great  valley  of  the 
-iuca,  which  resembles  a  great  inland  sea 


of  green.  Then  the  descent  began,  and  we 
twisted  and  turned  lower  and  lower  until 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  fields  of  ripened 
corn  and  rice,  banana  plantations  and 
much  uncultivated  land.  This  valley  has 
tremendous  possibilities.  It  is  very  rich, 
and  has  three  or  four  crops  a  year,  but  at 
present  is  only  partly  cultivated  and  that 
not  very  scientifically.  It  is  plain  to  see 
why  Colombia  is  willing  to  receive  refu¬ 
gees  who  will  return  to  the  land,  but  does 
not  wish  to  add  to  the  too-great  number 
of  shop-keepers  in  her  towns  and  cities. 

Cali  is  a  very  attractive  town.  The 
streets  are  well-paved  and  very  clean. 
The  air  is  fresh  and  sweet,  and  there  are 
brilliant  flowering  trees,  shrubs  and  vines 
everywhere.  The  houses  are  painted  soft 
colors,  and  in  the  evening  the  shops  are 
closed  with  very  beautiful  and  very  elabo¬ 
rate  iron  screens.  There  seems  to  be  little 
glass.  In  our  hotel  we  had  shutters  in¬ 
stead  of  windows.  We  went  to  visit  the 
water  purification  plant,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  and  up-to-date  water  systems  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  uses  sand  filters  and 
chlorination  to  safeguard  the  w'ater,  has 
very  good  bacterial  analysis  and  maintains 
an  excellent  aeration  and  storage  plant. 

From  Cali,  again  in  the  Japanese  Am¬ 
bassador’s  car,  we  travelled  up  and  across 
another  range  of  the  Andes  to  Armenia, 
to  spend  the  night  in  a  simple  (but  clean) 
hotel.  At  six  the  next  morning  we  started 
in  a  drizzle  to  cross  the  third  range  by 
automobile,  a  1937  Buick!  There  is  no 
railroad  connection  all  the  way  from  the 
west  coast  to  Bogota,  the  capital.  The 
road  is  a  well-built  one  of  crushed  rock, 
narrow  to  our  eyes,  but  really  an  excellent 
piece  of  engineering.  I  was  most  thankful 
for  a  careful  driver  over  such  steep  grades. 
We  passed  through  many  little  villages 
clinging  to  the  mountain  sides,  saw  herds 
of  cattle,  pigs,  and  many  chickens.  Fields 
of  corn,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  and  bananas 
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A  VILLAGE  MARKET  IN  COLOMBIA 


are  cultivated  in  some  inexplicable  manner 
up  and  down  almost  perpendicular  moun¬ 
tain-sides.  Tiny  thatched  adobe  huts 
made  on  bamboo  frames  are  here  and 
there.  Beside  each  hut  is  an  adobe  oven 
in  the  shape  of  a  beehive. 

In  Ibague,  our  next  stop,  we  had  an 
hour  to  spare,  so  we  explored  the  town, 
finding  our  way  into  a  huge  native  mar¬ 
ket.  W’e  examined  all  the  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  for  sale,  okra,  potatoes,  beans,  and 
green  bananas  from  which  soup  is  made. 
Purchasers  were  buying  lard  from  huge 
cans  like  five-gallon  kerosene  cans,  carry¬ 
ing  it  away  in  wrappings  of  banana  leaf 
tied  with  banana  fiber.  Around  the  edge 
of  the  market  were  many  small  booths 
where  dresses  were  sold,  and  in  each  booth 
was  a  woman  busily  stitching  at  a  sewing 
machine. 

At  Ibague  we  took  a  train  again  and 
climbed  up  into  a  dry,  alkaline  valley 
surrounded  by  high  mountains.  The  coun¬ 
try  greatly  resembles  Arizona  in  appear¬ 
ance,  the  same  brilliant  colorings  on  the 


mountains,  the  same  sparse  growth  in  a 
semi-arid  land.  And  then  we  descended 
slowly  into  a  very  hot  country,  so  hot  it 
seemed  almost  unbearable. 

At  each  station  lines  of  eager  eyes  were 
glued  to  the  lower  edges  of  the  window, 
and  voices  made  all-too-audible  comments 
about  our  Oriental  host.  Even  the  oldest 
were  like  naive  children.  And  up  and 
down  beside  the  train  ran  children  and 
women  selling  baskets  of  fruits,  cooked 
chicken  in  open  baskets,  and  flowers. 

.^t  Apulo,  the  Japanese  ambassad* 
stopped  his  journey  temporarily,  so  the 
rest  of  the  trip  was  made  in  the  crowded 
but  interesting  “first-class”  coach.  Every¬ 
one  on  the  train  tried  to  look  out  for  me, 
and  when  we  reached  Bogota  one  young 
railroad  employee  got  a  taxi  for  me, 
loaded  in  my  bags,  and  unloaded  them 
again  here  at  the  pension,  where  he  ex¬ 
plained  to  Senorita  Gomez  that  he  had 
given  the  greatest  help  he  could  to  the 
.American  senorita. 

I  finally  arrived  here  at  9  o’clock  at 
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ni?ht,  having  begun  this  day’s  journey  at 
sLx  in  the  morning.  You  can  imagine  how 
welcome  were  dinner,  a  bath  and  bed! 

BotiOTA,  Colombia 

August  5,  1938 

Dear  family  and  friends; 

Colombia  appears  to  me  the  great  land 
of  contrasts.  Within  the  past  few  days  I 
have  experienced  altitudes  from  sea  level 
to  12,000  feet,  humidity  from  steaming 
jungle  to  arid  alkali  plain,  temperature 
from  unbearably  hot  to  shivering  cold. 
At  the  present  time  the  latter  is  the  case. 
My  thanks  go  out  to  the  friends  who 
counseled  warm  woolen  clothes.  But  in 
an  hour  we  are  going  to  the  great  Colom¬ 
bian  flower  show  at  the  exposition,  where 
1  shall  see  quantities  of  orchids,  tropical 
lilies,  and  the  like. 

On  the  streets  one  can  see  old  adobe 
1  a  buildings  with  walls  a  yard  thick  next 
led  the  most  modern  of  architecture.  Ladies 
t  it 


in  the  latest  and  most  stylish  Parisian 
clothes  arc  followed  by  Indians,  bare¬ 
footed  and  bending  under  heavy  burdens. 
The  newest  hat  and  the  black  silk  mantilla 
are  observed  side  by  side.  Of  course,  I 
did  not  have  my  kodak  with  me  to  take  an 
imposed  picture  of  a  1938  Buick  parked 
next  to  a  heavily  loaded  burro  with  that 
attitude  of  age-old  weariness  common  to 
all  burros,  but  there  it  was  in  a  street  near 
this  house. 

So  far  my  experiences  have  been  in¬ 
tensely  interesting.  Senorita  Paulina 
G6mc/-Vega  is  one  of  the  most  active, 
intelligent  and  stimulating  people  I  have 
ever  met.  There  is  nothing  in  her  country 
to  which  she  is  not  keenly  alive.  At  the 
present  time  she  is  arranging  a  model 
home  for  workingmen,  using  only  the 
same  simple  and  inexpensive  materials 
which  they  use,  but  demonstrating  more 
healthful  and  more  attractive  ways  of 
arranging  them.  She  teaches  science  in 
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IN  THE  COLOMBIAN  ANDES 


Because  of  the  difficulties  of  railway  construction  part  of  the  journey  from  Buenaventura 
to  Bogota  is  made  by  highway.  The  capital  may  be  reached  from  the  Caribbean  by 
airplane  in  less  than  three  hours. 


one  of  the  best  secondary  schools  for  p^irls, 
and  thinks  of  all  sorts  of  clever  ways  to 
improvise  laboratory  experiments.  She 
works  constantly  for  girls  and  women  here 
in  Colombia.  Some  years  ago  she  held  an 
American  Association  of  University  Wom¬ 
en  fellowship  for  study  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  she  is  certainly  an  honor  to  all  holders 
of  such  fellowships.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  benefits  of  it,  since  she  is  so  gen¬ 
erous  of  time  and  energy  in  showing  me  the 
interesting  things  in  her  country  and  ex¬ 
plaining  its  problems  and  achievements. 

The  first  day  I  was  here  we  called  at  the 
American  and  Chilean  legations  on  a  little 
question  concerning  my  Chilean  visa,  and 
then  stopped  for  a  brief  introduction  to  a 
woman  who  is  general  purchasing  agent 
for  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  She 
seemed  to  be  a  ver\'  fine  type  of  firm, 
sensible  business  woman.  The  Ministry 
itself  is  housed  in  a  beautifully  preserved 


Spanish  colonial  building  with  thick 
painted  adobe  walls.  We  saw  the  window 
from  which  Bolivar  was  forced  to  jump  in 
his  escape  during  the  War  of  Independ¬ 
ence.  We  stopped  next  to  see  a  school 
for  boys  maintained  by  the  Christian 
Brothers.  They  let  us  come  into  sec  the 
building,  which  is  very  old  and  has  a  ver’ 
interesting  cloistered  patio  now  used  b)' 
the  boys  for  a  basketball  court.  | 
Our  longest  visit  was  at  the  exhibit^^ 
four  centuries  of  religious  art.  As  ik 
guidebook  explained,  the  articles  wot 
chosen  not  necessarily  for  their  intriak 
value  and  beauty,  but  rather  to  show  tk 
tastes  of  the  people  and  the  art  of  ik 
country'  at  various  times.  The  exhibit  vi» 
held  in  the  Seminary  for  the  training'* 
young  men  for  the  priesthood.  I  wii 
your  eyes  could  see  with  mine  for  a  momoi! 
a  beautiful  view'  of  the  green  patio  with  a 
statue  of  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  center. 
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two-storifd  arched  cloisters  and  the  light 
playing  on  scarlet  and  gold  furniture, 
tapestries,  embroideries,  beaten  silver,  and 
paintings  arranged  there. 

The  next  day  we  visited  the  Giinnasio 
Moderno,  a  private  elementary  and 
secondary  school  for  boys.  I  have  only 
words  of  praise  and  admiration  for  this 
outstanding  educational  project.  Although 
it  was  in  vacation,  we  went  through  the 
buildings,  talked  to  the  secretary  and  to 
some  of  the  masters,  and  looked  over  the 
records.  Its  sister  institution,  the  Instituto 
Femenino,  was  not  open,  but  is  very  similar, 
lam  told.  Excellent  medical  and  dental 
clinics,  fine  science  laboratories,  a  green¬ 
house  and  gardens  for  the  boys,  an  outdoor 
swimming  pool,  tennis  courts  and  playing 
fields,  a  very  beautiful  chapel,  attractive 
classrooms,  and  a  meteorological  station 
would  allow  it,  were  it  in  the  United  States, 
a  place  well  within  the  ranks  of  the  best 


private  schools.  One  of  its  boys  is  hoping 
to  go  to  Harvard  a  year  from  now,  and  his 
very  charming  sister  is  a  candidate  for  a 
foreign  fellow’ship  at  Radcliffe.  I  had  a 
delightful  interview  with  them  and  with 
their  mother  and  am  full  of  hope  that  the 
daughter  may  be  one  of  the  successful 
candidates. 

At  six  o’clock  we  were  guests  at  a  lecture 
on  Shakespeare  given  at  the  Anglo- 
American  Club  by  Professor  Entwistle 
of  Oxford.  He  used  Calder6n  as  the 
contrasting  dramatist,  and  aroused  in 
me  a  great  desire  to  know  more  of  the 
old  Spanish  drama  of  the  Golden  Age. 

August  10 

Letter-writing  is  really  very  difficult 
here.  In  the  daytime  there  is  so  much 
to  see  and  do  that  there  is  little  time  for 
letters.  What  I  had  heard  about  the 
leisurely  pace  of  life  in  South  America 
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A  COLONIAL  CORNER  IN  BOGOTA 

certainly  docs  not  hold  true  here  in  Bogota. 

To  illustrate  our  many  activities.  I 
shall  have  to  describe  some  of  them.  In 
the  National  Library  there  is  an  amazingly 
lieautiful  exhibition  in  honor  of  the  fourth 
centenary  of  the  city  of  Bogota.  France 
has  sent  an  exceedingly  interesting  and 
valuable  collection  of  French  art.  England 
has  presented  to  the  library  a  fine  selec¬ 
tion  of  English  liooks  in  the  fields  of  art. 
science,  and  literature.  Germany  has  a 
large  exhibit  dominated  by  a  huge  swastika 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  an  equally  huge 
picture  of  Hitler  at  the  other.  I  looked  in 
vain  for  anything  to  tell  the  Colombians 
that  we  have  cultural  or  scientific  life  in 
the  United  States.*  My  general  imjires- 

>  Because  of  an  untoward  occurrence,  some  500  hooks 
sent  by  United  States  publishers  did  not  arrive  in  time 
for  the  opening  of  the  exhibition. — editor. 


sion,  founded  on  slight  experience  I  must  I 
admit,  is  that  other  countries  are  doin^  f  < 
much  more  than  we  are  to  promote  cul-  I  ^ 
tural  relations  with  Colombia.  |  < 

.\nother  day  I  was  a  guest  at  a  tea  at  |  ‘ 
the  .Xnglo-.American  Club,  where  I  deliv-  '  ^ 
ered  the  invitation  entrusted  to  me  bv  the  I  ' 
Xew  York  and  Long  Island  branches  of  ' 
the  .American  .Association  of  Universiti-  I  ‘ 
Women  for  university  women  attending  I  * 
the  World’s  Fair.  t 

One  of  our  most  beautiful  excursions  ' 
was  to  the  Flower  Exhibition.  The  orchids  ^ 
were  particularly  gorgeous.  There  were  ' 
also  hundreds  of  tuberous  begonias,  manv  ' 
with  blossoms  at  least  nine  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  The  show  was  held  in  one  of  the  ^ 
buildings  of  the  new  University  Ciw  ' 
which  is  now  being  used  for  the  Olympic  * 
games  (preliminary  contests)  and  for  the  “ 
1\'  Centenary.  ^ 

.A  most  impressive  feature  of  this  exhibi-  ^ 
tion,  as  indeed  of  other  exhibitions  as  well,  '' 
was  the  democracy  and  order  of  the 
crowds.  Men,  women,  and  children  rang¬ 
ing  from  dirty,  ragged  countrymen  and 
Indians  to  the  very  rich,  the  most  ignorant  I  ^ 
to  the  most  learned,  are  crowding  into 
these  exhibitions,  talking  eagerly,  full  of  ^ 
interest,  but  with  most  pleasing  manners,  t  P 
No  one  snatches  anything,  or  defaces  or  1  '• 
destroys  anything.  I  cannot  imagine  an  |  ** 
equivalent  crowd  in  the  United  States  ® 
behaving  so  well.  Everyone  in  evers  ^ 
station  of  life  so  far  has  been  unfailingly  ” 
kind  to  me,  and  indeed,  as  far  as  1  can  set 
they  are  equally  kind  to  each  other.  ^ 
Yesterday  1  was  taken  to  sec  the  Casa  , 
C’olonial,  containing  an  exhibit  of  Spanish 
colonial  furniture  and  decorations.  The 

c 

prevailing  colors  are  crimson  and  gold.  ^ 
Instead  of  our  rather  simple  colonial  type.  1 
the  Spanish  is  ornate  and  brilliant  to  a  “ 
high  degree.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  the  * 
palaces  of  the  governors  and  of  the  viceroys  ’ 
must  have  looked.  ” 
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After  seeing  the  exhibition  we  had 
chocolate  in  the  old  Santafereho  style. 
To  our  cups  of  steaming  chocolate  we 
added  pieces  of  very  mild  and  pale  cheese, 
and  to  my  amazement  it  was  good!  We 
had  several  kinds  of  laiscuits  and  cook¬ 
ies  made  of  yuca  flour,  and  little  cakes  al¬ 
most  exactly  like  ours  at  home.  Beside 
each  plate  was  a  tiny  casserole  containing 
scrambled  eggs  and  baked  bananas  (all 
this  at  tea  time  in  the  afternoon).  Then 
came  little  dishes  of  unrefined  cane  syrup 
and  cottage  cheese.  1  am  giving  you  the 
United  States  equivalents,  as  all  the  food 
was  slightly  different  from  ours. 

This  morning  I  saw  the  part  of  the 
Exposition  arranged  particularly  for  the 
rural  people.  Exhibits  of  coffee,  cotton, 
sugarcane,  horses,  cattle  and  the  like  were 
in  the  process  of  being  arranged.  Then  I 
had  the  fun  of  helping  a  little  bit  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  tiny  country  home 
which  Senorita  Gomez  is  doing. 

August  11 

Senorita  Gomez  took  me  down  to  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  where,  after  I  had 
had  a  slow  and  somewhat  painful  Spanish 
conversation,  we  met  an  enthusiastic 
professor  from  the  university,  a  man  who 
is  also  a  government  inspector  of  secondary 
schools.  He  gave  me  about  three  hours 
of  exposition,  criticism,  explanation  and 
hopes  for  edueation  in  Colombia,  making 
me  read  back  the  notes  I  was  taking  to 
,  be  sure  that  1  understood  the  situation 
thoroughly.  What  an  opportunity  for  me ! 
I  j  wonder  .Senorita  Gomez  says  I  am  the 
I  luckiest  [lerson  she  has  ever  .seen. 

.  Next  we  visited  the  .Advanced  Normal 
School.  It  was  vacation  time,  so  only  a 
,  few  students  were  there.  Since  the  build- 
j  mg  is  beautiful,  the  equipment  excellent, 
(  ind  the  whole  plant  most  spacious,  1  was 
t  surprised  to  learn  that  they  have  only  ten 
Of  a  dozen  graduates  each  year.  In  a  later 
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letter  I  will  write  more  about  some  of  the 
interesting  sidelights  I  received  on  edu¬ 
cation  on  this  continent,  but  not  now. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  Coiegio  Marfa 
.\uxiliadora,  where  again  we  saw  but  few 
students,  and  those  in  unattractive  uni¬ 
forms.  but  bubbling  with  good  spirits  and 
enthusiasm.  7his  school  seemed  to  have 
a  well-trained  staff  of  teachers.  At  the 
time  1  was  there  two  were  in  Harvard 
.Summer  School  and  four  in  the  University 
of  Milan.  This  school  showed  me  the  best 
Catholic  education  for  women,  the  Gim- 
nasio  Femenino  the  best  non-sectarian 
private  education,  and  the  Xormal  School 
the  l)cst  in  State  education. 

I  now  begin  to  comprehend  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  education  here,  its  problems 
and  possibilities.  I  have  Ix'en  asked  to 
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return  in  May  if  possible  for  two  weeks’ 
lecturing  at  the  Advanced  Normal  School 
but  I  do  not  know  if  I  can  arrange  to  do 
it,  much  as  I  should  like  to. 

l.ater  today  we  went  to  the  Quinta  Boli¬ 
var,  a  most  beautiful  home  of  the  old  Co¬ 
lombian  ivfK*,  where  the  I.il)erator  li\ed 
when  in  Bogota.  Then  wc  took  a  funicular 
railroad  straight  up  the  almost  jierpcn- 
dicular  side  of  a  high  mountain  to  the 
church  of  Monscrrate.  'I'he  view  was 


most  impressive.  \Vc  watched  the  lights 
prick  on  in  the  city  below— a  city  coloreo 
entirely  rose  by  the  tiles  on  the  roofs. 
And  when  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
descent  we  saw  the  light  illuminate  the 
whole  outside  of  the  church  high  up  in 
the  sky  like  something  mysterious  and 
full  of  magic. 

This  letter  is  much  too  long,  and  I  apolo¬ 
gize,  but  there  is  so  much  to  see  that  even 
now  I  seem  to  have  told  onlv  half. 


Latin  American  Exhibition 
of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 


From  Ji  ne  2  to  September  17  last  year 
there  was  an  opportunity,  which  will  be 
renewed  in  1940,  to  see  in  a  single  New 
York  exhibit  nearly  three  hundred  and 
lifty  works  of  art  from  eight  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
Mexico,  and  Paraguay,  besides  some  of 
the  handsome  textiles  that  Guatemalan 
Indians  still  make  after  the  fashion  of  their 
ancestors  and  the  exquisite  lace  woven 
with  needle  and  thread  by  Paraguayan 
women.  In  style  the  paintings,  prints, 
and  sculptures  ranged  from  the  academic 
to  the  abstractionist;  in  subject  they  varied 
from  the  universal,  as  in  Teodoro  Ramos 
Blanco’s  group  of  father,  mother,  and 
child,  called  Eternal,  to  scenes  typical  of 
each  country  or  section  of  a  country. 

Indeed,  a  tour  of  each  nation  might 
almost  have  been  taken  through  its  pic¬ 
tures.  In  Argentina,  the  Riachuelo  (part 
of  the  port  of  Buenos  .-\ircs),  a  scene  on  the 
Tigre  (a  river  resort  near  the  capital),  the 
Cdrdoba  Hills,  the  Lake  of  Nahuel  Huapi 
in  the  far  south,  mountain  scenes — these 
'■arried  the  visitor  almost  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  So  in  Brazil, 
while  the  beauty  of  Rio  and  its  environs 
"as  presented  many  times  in  many  aspects, 
the  hinterland,  the  Amazon,  and  the  far 
south  had  their  devotees  too.  Chile 
offered  cities,  seaside,  mountains,  and 
iorests;  Cuba,  its  palms  bending  before  the 
storm  and  glimpses  of  countryside  in  the 
background  of  numerous  figure  paintings. 
The  sun  shone  with  languorous  warmth 


in  Dominican  scenes;  the  Andes  rose  in 
majesty  behind  Ecuadorean  Indians.  In 
Mexico  one  saw  the  great  peak  of  Popo¬ 
catepetl,  Taxco,  and  Oaxaca  to  the  south; 
in  Paraguay  the  lapacho  flung  its  pink 
blossoms  across  an  Asuncion  square. 

And  the  people?  The  sophisticated,  the 
student,  the  soldier,  the  revolutionist,  the 
athlete,  the  rich,  the  toiler,  the  Indian, 
the  negro,  the  mulatto,  the  city  dweller, 
the  peasant — how  various  were  the  citizens 
of  the  Americas  who  passed  before  our  eyes ! 

Critics  commented  on  the  diversity  in 
styles  between  the  various  countries,  sur¬ 
prising  to  those  who  think  of  Latin 
-America  as  a  unified  whole  instead  of 
tw'enty  very  individual  republics.  All 
commentators  found  numerous  pieces  that 
compelled  their  admiration  from  an  artis¬ 
tic  viewpoint.  Besides  works  already 
named  and  thoie  reproduced  here,  critical 
reviews  made  particular  mention  of  The 
Slaves'  Expdus,  by  Eugenio  Proenga  Sigaud 
(Brazil);  Shadows  of  Life,  by  Maria  Marga- 
rida  (Brazil)  a  torqued  white  marble 
Eigure,  by  Rita  Longa  (Cuba);  Hostages,  a 
revolutionary  scene  by  Aquiles  Badi 
(Argentina);  Airport  of  San  Pedro  de  Macoris 
by  Rosalinda  Urena  Alfau  (Dominican 
Republic);  The  Rape  of  the  Mulattoes,  by 
Carlos  Enriques  (Cuba);  Xude,  by  Mario 
Kerreno  (Cuba);  Portrait,  by  Jorge  Beri- 
stayn  (Argentina);  Student,  by  Emilio 
Centurion  (Argentina);  Lilian,  a  black 
stone  head  by  Lorenzo  Dominguez  (Chile); 

*  See  “Brazitian  Painting  in  New  Tork”,  by  Robert 
C.  Smith,  in  Bi  i.i.etin /or  September  1939. 
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Wallace,  Chairman,  which  sponsored  the 
exhibition,  and  \'ernon  C.  Porter,  Director 
of  the  Riverside  Museum,  where  it  wai 
displayed. 

It  is  regretted  that  space  permits  only  a 
few  pictures  and  sculptures  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  here. 


Landscape,  by  Laureano  Guevara  (Chile); 
Sfen  and  Boats  of  My  Country  by  Oswaldo 
Teixeira  (Brazil);  Maternity,  by  Julito 
Gerona  (Cuba);  and  many  others. 

Congratulations  should  be  extended  to 
the  United  States  New  York  World’s 
Fair  Commission,  the  Hon.  Henrv 


CourtMy  of  The  Riversi<le  Muneum 

“MOSES”,  BY  ROGELIO  YRLRTIA  (ARGENTINA) 


Courtesy  of  The  Riversi<le  Museum 


FIRE  DANCE”,  BY  HELIOS  SEELINGER  (BRAZIL) 


Cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  other  American  Republics 

The  loan  of  civilian  technical  and  administrative  experts 

ELLIS  O.  BRIGGS 

Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  American  Republics,  Department  of  State 


The  law  authorizing  the  loan  of  the 
services  of  civilian  officials  of  the  United 
States  to  the  governments  of  the  other 
American  republics  ‘  was  enacted  by  the 
United  States  Congress  in  1938,  in 
response  to  recommendations  framed  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  endorsed  by 
President  Roosevelt.  Thereunder  the 
President  is  empowered  to  make  available 
on  request  the  services  of  technical  and 
administrative  experts  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States,  for  duty  abroad  for  an 
initial  period  of  one  year,  which  period 
can,  however,  be  extended  should  the 
government  concerned  so  desire. 

This  measure  was  framed  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  the  successful  development  of 
the  program  of  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  other  American 
republics,  and  it  evoked  such  immediate 
interest  that  the  Interdepartmental  Com¬ 
mittee  ^  which  undertook  a  survey  of  the 
various  avenues  of  government  collabora¬ 
tion  reported  to  President  Roosevelt  in 
November  1938  that  the  law  might  well 
become  the  “cornerstone  on  which  future 
cooperative  activities  of  a  practical  nature 
will  lie  based.”  That  this  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  an  overstatement  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  in  the  year  and  a 

1  Act  oj  May  25,  1938,  as  amended  by  Public  No.  63, 
76th  Congress,  approved  May  3,  1939. 

*  See  Bulletin  for  January  1939. 
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half  since  the  original  law  was  enacted, 
nine  governments  have  availed  themselves 
of  its  provisions,  and  twenty  separate 
assignments  totaling  eighty-three  months 
of  service  abroad  have  been  made. 

The  ground  covered  by  these  assign¬ 
ments  represents  a  substantial  area  in  the 
field  of  practical  collaboration,  including 
the  furnishing  of  advisory  services  in  high¬ 
way  engineering  and  road  building,  im¬ 
migration  procedure,  taxation  and  mone¬ 
tary  prolilems,  customs  administration, 
problems  of  agricultural  economy,  fisheries 
resources  and  their  conservation,  patrol- 
Ixiat  operation,  and  library  reorganiza¬ 
tion.  .\  number  of  further  requests  arc 
receiving  consideration  at  the  present 
time,  while  favorable  action  on  certain 
others  was  not  possible  Ix^cause  of  limita¬ 
tions  of  personnel  or  resources  in  the 
pertinent  government  office.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  and  related  activities  incident 
to  the  administration  of  the  act  have 
Ix'come  so  considerable  as  to  occupy  much 
of  the  time  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Division  of  the  American  Republics  in  the 
Department  of  State. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  reim¬ 
bursement  by  other  governments  for  the 
services  rendered,  the  provisions  of  the  law 
were  purposely  drafted  to  provide  as  great 
a  degree  of  flexibility  as  possible,  with  a 
view  to  meeting  in  each  specific  case  the 
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desires  of  the  government  wishing  to 
avail  itself  of  the  services.  Thus  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  all  remuneration  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  officer  concerned  shall  continue 
to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  (that  is,  that  no  compensation  what¬ 
ever  may  be  accepted  by  an  officer  from 
a  foreign  government),  but  that  should  a 
foreign  government  desire  to  reimburse 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  the  expenses  of  the 
detail,  the  President  is  authorized  to  accept 
such  reimbursement.  Arrangements  as  to 
reimbursement  are  customarily  agreed 
upon  in  advance  of  an  assignment  through 
informal  discussion,  and  the  President  is 
authorized  by  the  law  to  accept  whatever 
mutually  satisfactory  contribution  the 
other  government  may  wish  to  make. 

In  a  large  majority  of  the  assignments 
thus  far,  a  substantial  part  of  the  cost  has 
been  defrayed  by  the  country  utilizing  the 
services.  This  in  turn  has  made  possible 
these  temporary  details  within  the  general 
appropriations  available  to  the  bureaus 
and  agencies  in  question,  since  the  law  as 
amended  in  1939  authorizes  the  allocation 
of  funds  received  from  foreign  governments 
as  reimbursement,  to  the  credit  of  the 
agency  or  department  furnishing  the  serv¬ 
ices.  Although  in  some  instances  these 
details  have  represented  a  sacrifice  to  the 
bureau  or  office  involved  (in  that  the  duties 
customarily  performed  by  one  of  its  officers 
have  had  to  lx*  undertaken  by  others  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  his  absence  from  the 
United  States),  all  branehes  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  cooperated  loyally  toward  ac¬ 
ceding  to  requests  received  and  in  making 
members  of  their  personnel  available  for 
coo|H'rative  work. 

The  procedure  involved  in  making  an 
assignment  under  Public  No.  63  is  usually 
for  the  diplomatic  mission  in  \\  ashington 
of  the  country  concerned  to  make  informal 
inquiry  of  the  Division  of  the  .American 


Republics  of  the  Department  of  State,  in¬ 
dicating  the  type  of  service,  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  required,  and  the  approximate  period 
of  the  detail.  Such  an  inquiry,  however, 
is  not  infrequently  received  in  the  first 
instance  by  a  United  States  diplomatic  or 
consular  officer  in  another  American  re¬ 
public,  in  which  case  it  is  forwarded  to 
Washington  for  attention. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  an  inquiry,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  ascertains  whether  an 
officer  having  the  desired  technical  quali¬ 
fications  and  experience  is  available  in 
government  employ,  and  whether  his  serv¬ 
ices  can  be  spared  for  the  anticipated 
period  of  the  detail.  The  roster  of  possible 
candidates  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
persons  serving  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
many  of  the  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  possessing  field  services  and 
other  specially  trained  personnel  serving 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  one  case 
involving  the  request  for  several  specialists 
to  collaborate  in  surveying  various  phases 
of  the  national  economy  of  one  of  the 
-American  republics,  experts  were  obtained 
from  three  separate  branches  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  a  mission  of  five 
persons  was  dispatched  to  undertake  the 
work. 

Investigation  in  response  to  an  inquiry 
having  been  completed,  the  interested 
Washington  diplomatic  mission  is  informed 
and  thereupon  makes  a  formal  written 
request  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Each 
case  is  submitted  to  the  White  House  for 
final  approval,  and  the  President  has  taken 
a  keen  personal  interest  not  only  in  the  as¬ 
signments  themselves,  but  also  in  the  de¬ 
tails  of  each  arrangement  and  in  the  success 
of  the  work  subsequently  carried  out 
abroad.  Questions  involving  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  reimbursement  from  other  govern¬ 
ments  are  likewise  submitted  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  his  approval. 

Instructions  arc  issued  by  the  Secretary 
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of  State  to  each  officer  detailed  for  duty 
abroad  informing  him  of  his  selection  by 
the  President  and  of  the  scojk*  and  prob¬ 
able  duration  of  his  duties.  A  copy  of 
these  orders  is  sent  simultaneously  to  the 
appropriate  United  States  ambassador  or 
minister,  who  is  requested  to  inform  the 
government  to  which  he  is  accredited  of 
the  date  of  arrival  of  the  officer  and  there¬ 
after  to  cooperate  with  him  in  every  way 
toward  the  successful  execution  of  the 
assignment. 

In  the  view  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Cotjperation  with  the 
American  Republics— a  body  organized  at 
the  instance  of  the  President  in  May  1938, 
which  now  includes  sixteen  separate  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  United  States  Government — it 
would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value 
of  the  cooperation  thus  far  obtained,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  authorizing 
legislation  has  Ijeen  in  existence  for  less 
than  two  years.  The  various  problems, 
solution  of  which  has  l^ecn  undertaken 


within  its  scope,  have  been  of  genuine 
reciprocal  interest,  and  the  officers  of  the 
United  States  who  have  served  abroad 
considered  it  a  privilege  to  meet  and  work 
with  officials  engaged  in  similar  activities 
in  other  countries.  The  advantages  from 
such  associations  are  obvious.  Relations 
of  mutual  confidence  and  personal  friend¬ 
ship  have  lieen  established  which  endure 
lieyond  the  limited  periods  of  the  details 
themselves.  Much  of  the  work  is  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  nature  and  these  assignments  have 
not  infrequently  resulted  in  subsequent 
visits  to  the  United  States  on  the  part  of 
chiefs  of  bureaus  and  other  responsible 
officials  of  neighboring  governments,  thus 
giving  officers  in  Washington  a  welcome 
opportunity  to  repay  the  hospitality  re¬ 
ceived  from  their  friends  in  the  South. 

The  Act  is  a  concrete  demonstration  of 
practical  collaboration,  in  a  widening  field 
of  joint  inter- American  effort;  it  involves 
partners  working  in  confidence  and  friend¬ 
ship,  in  a  ijeaceful  American  world. 


Exhibitions  of  United  States  Books 
in  South  America 


RICHARD  PATTEE 

Division  oj  Cultural  Relations,  Department  of  State 


I.N  the  month  of  December  1938,  a  group 
of  representatives  of  thirty-two  publishing 
houses  in  the  United  States  approached 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  to  suggest  the 
desirability  and  possibility  of  having  an 
exhibition  of  books  from  this  country  in 
three  of  the  .South  American  capitals. 
This  committee,  whose  chairman  was  Mr. 
Whitney  Darrow  of  Charles  Scribner's 


.Sons  and  whose  members  w  ere  other  prom¬ 
inent  figures  in  the  publishing  world,  was 
animated  by  the  desire  to  pre.sent  to  the 
educated  .South  American  public  a  pano¬ 
rama  of  the  literary,  scientific  and  artistic 
books  produced  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  their  belief  that  such  an  exhibition 
w'ould  be  a  cultural  event  of  importance 
and  a  tangible  force  for  intellectual 
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rapprochement  between  the  countries  of 
this  hemisphere. 

One  of  the  interesting  details  of  the  three 
exp)ositions  was  the  insistence  of  the  or¬ 
ganizers  that  the  visitors  be  allowed  to 
examine  and  leaf  through  the  books.  It 
was  their  intention  to  make  the  exhibition 
a  vital  thing  in  which  a  direct  contact 
between  book  and  visitor  would  be 
established. 

Each  firm  that  accepted  the  invitation 
to  participate  in  the  exhibits  was  urged  to 
select  those  books  which  would  best  repre¬ 
sent  its  work  and  at  the  same  time  would 
help  the  exhibitions  to  reflect  the  wide 
variety  of  the  publishers’  output  in  this 
country.  All  important  subjects  were 
represented  in  the  three  collections  of 
2,200  volumes  each:  fine  arts,  science, 
technology,  music  and  art,  travel,  history, 
sociology  and  economics — in  fact,  every¬ 
thing  of  importance  that  is  studied  in  the 
United  States.  It  did  not  prove  feasible 
to  keep  the  various  sections  in  exact  pro¬ 
portion,  although  an  attempt  was  made 
to  do  so.  The  publishers  agreed  to  send 
the  books  to  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo, 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  special  representative  who 
should  take  the  responsibility  of  establish¬ 
ing  contacts  in  South  America.  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Snyder,  of  Henry  M.  Snyder 
and  Company,  devoted  three  months  to  a 
journey  which,  from  both  cultural  and 
commercial  viewpoints,  produced  most 
satisfactory  results. 

The  first  exposition  was  held  in  Buenos 
.\ires  from  June  21  to  July  4  with  a  total 
attendance  of  10,745  persons.  Numerous 
United  States  and  Argentine  entities,  in¬ 
cluding  among  others  (in  addition  to  the 
American  Embassy),  the  American  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  the  American  Women's 
Club,  the  .American  Club,  and  particularly 
the  .Argentine-American  Cultural  Insti¬ 
tute,  cooperated  for  the  success  of  the  ex¬ 


hibition.  The  committe  in  charge  of  ar¬ 
rangements  was  headed  by  the  president 
of  the  Institute,  Dr.  Cupertino  del  Campo, 
a  distinguished  man  of  letters.  Sra.  Do¬ 
na  Elena  Sansinena  de  Elizalde,  president 
of  Los  .Amigos  del  Arte,  acted  as  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  committee.  To  her  kindness 
and  generosity  is  due  the  use  of  the  so¬ 
ciety’s  halls  for  the  exhibition.  The  Ar¬ 
gentine  members  of  the  committee  included 
many  of  the  most  outstanding  intellectuals 
of  both  older  and  younger  generations. 

The  overwhelming  success  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  is  due  to  the  whole-hearted  coopera¬ 
tion  of  all  groups  interested  in  intellectual 
pursuits.  Various  organizations  made  do¬ 
nations  to  the  exhibit,  others  facilitated 
transportation,  a  member  of  the  American 
colony  \vrote  a  descriptive  folder  on  the 
significance  and  scope  of  the  exposition, 
others  prepared  signs  and  posters.  The 
program,  begun  June  27,  consisted  of  a 
series  of  talks  or  lectures  in  which,  by  way 
of  introduction  to  the  exhibit,  the  literary 
life  of  the  United  States  was  sketched. 
Dr.  Ernesto  Nelson  talked  on  the  subject 
Books  representative  of  American  thought; 
Maria  Rosa  Oliver,  an  independent 
writer  for  the  review  Sur,  spoke  on  the 
.American  nox^el,  and  the  program  closed 
with  a  paper  by  Dr.  Teodoro  Becu,  en¬ 
titled  The  art  of  the  book.  This  series  of 
lectures  served  to  bring  out  the  place  that 
books  occupy  in  the  culture  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  way  a  particularly  favor¬ 
able  atmosphere  for  the  exhibition  was 
created. 

In  addition  to  the  presence  of  distin¬ 
guished  literary  figures,  the  exhibition 
was  honored  by  visits  from  His  Excellency 
Dr.  Jose  M.  Cantilo,  Minister  of  Foreign 
.Affairs  of  Argentina,  and  the  Hon.  Nor¬ 
man  .Armour,  the  American  Ambassador. 

One  of  the  factors  that  gave  the  exhi¬ 
bition  a  continuing  value  was  the  generous 
decision  of  the  publishers  to  present  the 
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POSTERS  FOR  THE  EXHIBIT  IN  BUENOS  AIRES 


The  Argentine  talent  for  designing  posters  was  well  displayed  in  those  made  to  advertise  the  exhibit  of 

American  books. 


btxiks  to  various  Argentine  organizations 
at  the  close  of  the  exhibition.  In  general, 
Latin  American  collections  of  works  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  L'nited  States  are  small,  in¬ 
adequate  and  not  truly  representative. 
Consequently,  the  publishers’  gift  is  of 
real  importance  as  a  means  of  sj)reading 
knowledge  concerning  the  history  and 
culture  of  the  United  States. 

In  Montevideo  the  exposition  was 
opened  July  7  and  continued  until  July  19. 
Here  the  American  Association  took  upon 
itself  the  responsibility  of  organizing  the 
exhibition.  As  in  Buenos  Aires,  an  exec¬ 
utive  committee  was  formed;  its  chair¬ 
man  was  the  director  of  the  National 
Library,  Dr.  Arturo  Scarone,  a  man 
whose  name  is  linked  to  innumerable  cul¬ 
tural  activities  in  Uruguay.  An  hon¬ 


orary  committee,  made  up  of  individuals 
like  Dr.  Carlos  V'^az  Ferreira,  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Montevideo  and  an  illustrious 
man  of  letters,  cooperated.  The  exhibit 
took  place  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law  and  Social  Sciences  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montevideo,  given  up  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  More  than  2,500  persons,  repre¬ 
senting  all  spheres  of  Uruguayan  life,  saw 
the  books;  this  number  bears  about  the 
same  relation  to  the  attendance  in  Buenos 
Aires  as  the  population  of  Montevideo 
does  to  that  of  the  Argentine  capital.  The 
organizers  pointed  out  that  the  visitors 
included  government  officials,  professors 
and  teachers,  intellectuals,  and  students 
in  many  of  the  public  and  private  schools 
of  the  capital.  The  exhibit  attracted 
much  attention,  thanks  to  the  cooper- 


ation  of  so  many  national  figures  in  its  or¬ 
ganization.  The  Uruguayan  press  played 
an  enthusiastic  part.  El  Pals,  El  Pueblo 
and  El  Bien  Publko  each  published  articles 
and  gave  publicity  to  the  resolution  of  the 
.National  Council  of  Elementary  and  Nor¬ 
mal  Education  which  encouraged  teachers 
to  visit  the  exhibit. 

Dr.  Scarone  opened  the  exhibition  with 
an  address  in  which  he  paid  tribute  to 
the  significance  of  the  exposition.  The 
lectures  given  during  the  two  weeks  of  the 
exhibit  in  Montevideo  included;  Culture 
and  books,  by  Dr.  Oscar  J.  Maggiolo,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Elementary  and  Normal  Educa¬ 
tion;  Books  in  the  United  States,  by  Sra. 
Esperanza  \’izcay  de  Fidler;  and  Solidarity 
through  culture,  by  Dr.  Joaquin  \’illegas 
Sucirez.  His  Excellency  Dr.  .\lberto  Guani, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  sent  a  message 
for  the  inauguration  and  some  days  later 
visited  the  exposition. 

One  of  the  most  popular  sections  of  the 


exposition,  which  was  seen  by  many  school 
children,  was  that  devoted  to  children’s 
Ijooks.  There  were  numerous  comments 
on  the  part  of  visitors  and  the  press  con¬ 
cerning  the  section  containing  works  on 
art,  and  some  surprise  at  the  number  of 
such  books  published  in  the  United  States. 
In  general,  the  Uruguayans  seemed  to  be 
interested  particularly  in  books  on  phil¬ 
osophy,  religion  and  medicine. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  exhibition  in  Montevideo, 
which  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  cities 
where  there  is  no  institution  devoted  to 
the  improvement  of  cultural  relations  with 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  the  ma¬ 
chinery  was  lacking  for  the  organization  of 
an  exhibition  of  such  proportions.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  American  Legation  and  the 
local  committee  succeeded  in  making  this 
initial  exposition  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  intellectual  interchange  between 
Uruguav  and  the  United  States.  In  this 
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case,  as  in  the  exhibitions  held  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  later  in  the  Brazilian  capital, 
the  collection  of  books  displayed  was 
donated  to  local  institutions. 

The  exhibition  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction,  which  gave  a  sum 
of  money  for  expenses  and  also  offered 
space  at  the  National  Library  for  the 
display  of  the  books.  The  Ministry  ap¬ 
pointed  a  distinguished  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Rodolpho 
Garcia,  head  of  the  library,  and  composed 
of  a  considerable  number  of  Brazilian 
intellectuals.  His  Excellency  Dr.  Os- 
waldo  Aranha,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  honor¬ 
ary  committee,  which  included  also  the 
Hon.  Jefferson  Caffery,  the  American 
Ambassador. 

The  exposition  lasted  from  August  7  to 
30  and  was  open  from  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning  until  ten  at  night.  One  of  the 
architects  in  charge  of  the  Brazilian  pavil¬ 
ion  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  New  York 
made  the  plan  for  the  exhibit,  which  was 
set  up  with  special  attention  to  the  artistic 
arrangement  of  the  books.  The  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  was  present  at  the  first 
meeting  on  the  program;  Dr.  Gustavo 
Capanema,  Minister  of  Education,  gave 
the  opening  address.  The  lectures  offered 
during  the  course  of  the  three  weeks  in¬ 
cluded  the  following:  The  American  book, 
by  Dr.  Afranio  Peixoto;  The  Concord 
group,  by  Dona  Carolina  Nabuco;  IValt 
Whitman,  by  Dr.  Alvaro  Teixeira  Soares; 
and  The  United  States  and  Brazilian  roman¬ 
ticism,  by  Pedro  Calmon. 

The  Ambassador  of  the  United  States 
took  this  opportunity  to  express  his  grati¬ 
tude  to  those  cooperating  in  this  important 
cultural  undertaking.  Dr.  Getulio  Vargas, 
President  of  Brazil,  honored  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  with  his  presence,  aevoting  some  time 
to  careful  examination  of  the  books  and 


praising  highly  the  efforts  made  to  bring  I 
to  Brazil  such  a  significant  collection  of  j 
books  representative  of  American  thought.  I 

The  Brazilian  press  hailed  the  exhibit  | 
in  highly  complimentary  terms.  In  the  | 
September  11  issue  of  A  Noticia  it  was  j 
called  “an  exemplification  of  peace  and  | 
civilization.”  Various  national  literary  ■ 
figures  manifested  their  satisfaction  upon  I 
this  first  presentation  of  an  admirable  I 
selection  of  American  books  to  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  public.  The  writer  Austregesilo  de 
Athayde  said  in  his  commentaries  in  A 
Xoite:  “No  visit  could  be  more  pleasing 
to  Brazilians,  and  I  only  wish  that  we 
may  not  be  slow  in  reciprocating  it  by  | 
sending  to  the  United  States  at  least  a 
small  exhibit  of  the  intellectual  output  of 
our  country.” 

Mr.  Snyder,  the  publishers’  representa¬ 
tive,  returned  deeply  impressed  with  the 
interest  of  literary  circles  in  the  books 
published  in  the  United  States.  He  found, 
moreover,  an  extraordinary  interest  in 
the  study  of  English,  and  the  desire  of 
many  well-educated  groups  to  read  Amer¬ 
ican  books  in  the  original,  in  view  of  the 
deficiencies  of  many  translations  of  English 
books.  The  press,  especially  those  papers 
that  have  a  literary  section,  showed  an 
active  desire  to  obtain  American  books  to 
review’.  One  of  the  recommendations  of 
Mr.  Snyder  was  that  American  publish¬ 
ing  houses  make  an  especial  effort  to 
send  to  such  periodicals  Ixtoks  which 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  reading  public 
in  South  America. 

An  immediate  consequence  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  in  Brazil  was  the  decision  to  trans¬ 
late  into  English  one  of  the  well-known 
children’s  books,  acclaimed  in  Brazil  as 
a  masterpiece  of  juvenile  literature.  The 
book  is  Lenda  da  Carnaubeira  by  Margarida 
Estrella  Bandeira;  it  will  be  known  in 
English  as  The  Story  of  the  Palm  Tree. 

The  exhibitions  served  everywhere  to 
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THE  PRESIDENT  OF  BRAZIL  VISITS  THE  BOOK  EXHIBIT  IN  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

President  Vargas,  accompanied  by  the  Hon.  Jefferson  Caffrey,  Ambassador  of  the  United  States,  took  a 
personal  interest  in  the  success  of  the  exhibit. 
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attract  the  attention  of  people  interested  in 
the  circulation  of  books  to  the  multiplicity 
of  problems  confronting  the  publishing 
houses,  which  are  likewise  desirous  of  a 
better  interchange.  Often  the  system  of 
credit  constitutes  a  formidable  barrier  to 
the  creation  of  a  favorable  market.  Many 
books  published  in  England  are  sold  in 
Latin  .American  countries  at  greatly  re¬ 
duced  prices.  This  permits  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  such  publications  at  particularly 
reasonable  rales. 

The  experience  of  these  three  exhibitions 
of  American  books  has  demonstrated  elo¬ 


quently  the  enormous  eagerness  that  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  Latin  .American  countries  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  books  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States.  It  represents  a 
modest  beginning  which  should  redound  to 
the  definite  advantage  of  the  cultural  in¬ 
terests  of  Ixjth  continents  and  very  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  promotion  of  a  more  active  in¬ 
terchange  in  the  world  of  letters.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  residents  of  the  United  States 
w'ho  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  ex¬ 
hibit  of  Latin  .American  books  descrilied  on 
page  40  will  avail  themselves  of  the  privi¬ 
lege  to  the  fullest  extent. 
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The  United  States  publishers  who  coop¬ 
erated  in  the  South  American  exhibitions 
were  the  following: 

Blue  Riblxin  Books,  Incorporated 

Coward-McCann,  Incorporated 

F.  S.  Crofts  &  Company 

The  John  Day  Company,  Incorporated 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  Incorporated 

Doublcday,  Doran  &  Company,  Incorporated 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  Incorporated 

Farrar  &  Rinehart,  Incorporated 

Garden  City  Publishing  Company,  Incorporated 

The  Greystone  Press,  Incorporated 

Grosset  &  Dunlap,  Incorporated 

Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company,  Incorporated 

Harper  Brothers 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 


Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Incorpniratcd 

The  Macmillan  Company 

Roljcrt  M.  McBride  &  Company,  Incorporated 

McGraw-Hill  Book  C:ompany,  Incorporated 

William  Morrow  &  Company,  Incorporated 

Modern  Age  Books,  Incorporated 

W.  VV.  Norton  &  Company,  Incorporated 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 

Random  House,  Incorporated 

Rcynal  &  Hitchcock,  Incorporated 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

Simon  &  Schuster,  Incorporated 

Henry  M.  Snyder  &  Company 

Studio  Publications 

Triangle  Press.  Incorporated 

D.  Van  Nostrand  Compiany,  Incorporated 

Viking  Press,  Incorporated 

Yale  University  Press 


Traveling  Exhibit  of 
Latin  American  Books 


A  TRAVT.LING  exhibition  of  Latin  American 
books,  comprising  400  volumes  sent  by 
the  governments  of  many  American  coun¬ 
tries  at  the  request  of  the  American  Library 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  in 
the  United  States  a  better  understanding 
of  the  Latin  American  peoples,  went  on 
display  for  three  weeks  at  the  Lnoch  Pratt 
Free  Library  in  Baltimore  last  Scptemlx*r. 
It  was  the  most  extensive  exhibition  the 
Pratt  Library  has  held  since  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Textbook  Exhibition  in  1936,  and 
occupied  18  cases  on  the  first  and  second 
floors.  Recognized  writers  of  Brazil, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Haiti,  Mexico,  Uruguay,  and 
other  countries  were  represented  in  the 
works  on  view. 

Earlier  in  the  year  the  American  Library 
Association  had  invited  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 


can  nations  to  contribute  a  selection  of 
their  more  important  contemporary  publi¬ 
cations  for  a  traveling  exhibition,  so  that 
readers  in  this  country  might  learn  more 
about  the  life,  culture,  and  customs  of  the 
other  countries  on  this  continent.  The 
respective  Ministries  of  Education  received 
the  proposal  favorably,  and  in  several 
instances  books  were  also  supplied  by  the 
national  libraries  or  by  government  bu¬ 
reaus.  I'he  exhibition  was  thus  organized 
on  a  cooperative  basis. 

,\mong  the  branches  of  literature  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  exhibit  are  fiction,  poetry, 
history,  biography,  folklore,  natural  his¬ 
tory,  sociology,  law,  bibliography,  archae¬ 
ology,  and  geography,  as  well  as  textbooks 
and  periodicals.  There  is  also  a  special 
section  of  nearly  twoscore  children’s 
books,  collected  during  the  past  few  years 
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by  the  American  Library  Association 
School  and  Children’s  Library  Division. 

The  visitor  will  notice  especially  the 
high  degree  of  excellence  attained  in 
printing  in  many  instances,  and  the  fact 
that  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  exhibit 
was  published  under  official  auspices. 
Many  of  the  national  or  state  governments 
sponsor  the  publication  of,  or  publish 
themselves,  collections  containing  the  out¬ 
standing  works  of  their  citizens,  or  classic 
books  dc.scribing  some  phase  of  national 
or  local  history,  geography,  art,  etc. 

The  exhibit  was  first  shown  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  June,  at  the  annual  conference  of 
the  .American  Library  Association;  from 
there  it  went  to  the  L’niversity  of  Michigan, 
where  it  was  on  display  during  July  and 


.August,  when  the  Latin  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  the  university  held  its  meetings. 
It  will  also  be  featured  at  the  next  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  .Association,  to  be  held  in  May 
1940  at  Cincinnati.  From  September 
1939  to  .April  1940  a  schedule  of  1 1  exhibits 
has  been  planned,  as  follows; 

Baltimore,  September  16-October  5,  1939. 
Cleveland,  October  10-20,  1939. 

South  Hadley,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  October 
25-November  5,  1 939. 

Claremont,  November  10-30,  1939. 

Corpus  Chrbti,  December  5-20,  1939. 

University  of  Utah,  January  1-15,  1940. 

New  Orleans,  January  20-February  5,  1940. 
Miami,  Feb.  10-Feb.  20,  1940. 

Birmingham,  February  25-March  10,  1940. 
University  of  North  Carolina,  March  15-April  1. 
1940. 

University  of  Florida,  April  14-24,  1940. 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  BOOKS  I.N  BALTIMORE 

Some  400  books  contributed  by  Latin  .\merican  Governments  and  a  section  of  Latin  American  children’s 
books  especially  assembled  by  the  American  Library  Association  are  being  circulated  for  exhibit  in  the 

United  States. 


Spanish  American  Poetry 

A  Survey  for  ig^8 

FRANCISCO  AGUILERA 
Division  oj  Intellectual  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union 

In  1938  the  poets  of  Spanish  America  as  English  translation,  entitled  Translations 
usual  poured  hundreds  of  books  into  the  from  Hispanic  poets.  In  addition  to  a  large 
printing  presses.  Critics,  anthologists,  and  number  of  poets  from  Spain  and  Portugal, 

translators — in  smaller  number,  to  be  one  Brazilian  and  thirty-four  Spanish 

sure — also  made  their  contribution  to  an  Americans — almost  half  of  whom  are 

increased  knowledge  and  popularization  still  living — are  included.  Apparently  this 

of  this  poetry.  Since  the  work  of  the  latter  book  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  anthology, 

group  is  of  special  importance  to  foreign  but  rather  an  effort  to  fill  many  gaps  in  the 

readers  eager  to  be  guided  and  informed  field  of  English  translation;  therefore  it 

with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time,  this  would  be  irrelevant  to  point  out  omissions 

survey  will  refer  first  to  critical  and  bio-  of  either  representative  poets  or  represent- 

graphical  material  as  well  as  to  anthologies  ative  poems. 

and  to  translations  into  English.  In  the  In  1937  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
case  of  translations,  it  has  seemed  advisa-  Press  reissued  Alice  Stone  Blackwell’s 

ble,  for  self-evident  reasons,  to  mention  Some  Spanish  American  poets, ^  a  stout  volume 

some  books  published  before  1938.  in  which  the  work  of  poets  from  the 

The  second  part  of  this  article  deals  with  eighteen  Spanish  American  republics  and 

those  individual  books  of  verse  published  Puerto  Rico  is  presented  in  the  original  text 

in  1938  that  best  reflect,  in  the  author’s  and  in  English  translation.  On  numerous 

opinion,  the  various  schools  and  ten-  occasions  the  w'ork  of  Miss  Blackwell  as  a 

dencies  characterizing  Spanish  American  translator,  as  well  as  that  of  Muna  Lee 

poetry  today.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  and  Isabel  Sharpe  Shepard,  has  been 

add  that  because  of  the  difficulty  of  col-  ofiTered  to  the  reader  by  the  Bulletin  of 

lecting  the  copious  production  of  nearly  the  Pan  American  Union, 

a  score  of  countries  in  a  comparatively  Two  other  source  books  in  English, 
brief  time  it  has  been  impossible  for  him  similar  in  scope  to  the  ones  mentioned 
to  consider  all  the  poetry  issued  during  above,  are  Thomas  Walsh’s  Hispanic 

the  year  in  question.  anthology  (1920)  and  G.  Dundas  Craig’s 

Bibliographical  information  in  regard  The  modernist  trend  in  Spanish-American 

to  all  the  material  mentioned  in  this  poetry  (1934).  Restricted  to  one  country' 

article  is  appended.  is  Edna  Worthley  Underwood’s  Anthology 

of  Mexican  poets  from  earliest  times  to  the 
Anthologies  in  English  translation  published  in  1 932. 

The  Hispanic  Society  of  America  issued  ,  ^ 

in  1938  a  collection  of  Spanish  poetry  in  rnrk  and  London,  1929. 
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Anthologies  in  the  original  Spanish 
Nineteen  hundred  thirty-eight,  the  year 
which  we  are  using  as  a  springboard  for  a 
review  of  the  main  currents  in  contempo¬ 
rary  Spanish  American  poetry,  was  not  as 
fecund  as  1937  in  the  field  of  anthologies. 
While  in  1937  excellent  volumes  were  de¬ 
voted  to  the  poets  of  Argentina,  Chile,  Co¬ 
lombia, Cuba,  Ecuador, Nicaragua  and  Uru¬ 
guay,  in  the  year  under  review  only  Cuba, 
Peru  and  Puerto  Rico  were  represented. 

drbita  de  la  poesta  cubana,  1928-37,  is  a 
critical  selection  of  Cuban  poetry  on 
Negro  themes,  with  bio-bibliographical 
material  on  the  authors  included.  Ramon 
Guirao,  its  editor,  is  a  recognized  authority 
in  this  field  and  one  of  the  prime  movers  in 
the  development  of  the  Afro-Cuban  school 
of  poetry,  which  in  the  last  ten  years  has 
become  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
j  healthy  influences  in  Latin  American 
poetry.  Preceded  by  an  illuminating 
study  on  the  origin,  growth  and  signifi- 
I  cance  of  Afro-Cuban  poetry,  this  anthology 
s  includes,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  thirteen 

e  living  poets  (outstanding  among  whom  are 

e  Nicolas  Guillen  and  Emilio  Ballagas), 

j  samples  of  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
X  tury  compositions  of  a  similar  nature. 

IS  This  collection  of  Negro  poetry  is  the 
a  third  of  its  kind  published  in  recent  years, 

le  But  whereas  the  two  previous  ones, 

n  Emilio  Ballagas’  Antologia  de  la  poesta 

af  negra  hispanoamericana  (1935)  and  Ilde- 

fonso  Pereda  Valdes’  Antologia  de  la  poesta 
negra  americana  (1936),  included  poets 
;d  from  various  countries,  Guirao  restricts 

ixc  himself  to  the  Cuban  contribution.  It  is 

r’s  in  Cuba  that  this  type  of  poetry,  known 

an  indiscriminately  as  negra,  mulata,  a/rocubana, 

n’  or  ajrocriolla,  has  attained  its  highest 

degree  of  artistic  development.  What 
Iht  characterizes  it  is  the  subject  of  inspiration, 
not  the  ancestry  of  the  poet.  A  writer 
^  may  be  a  full-blooded  African  and  yet  not 
write  Afro-Cuban  verse;  Placido,  for  in- 
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stance,  the  gifted  Cuban  mulatto  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  a  Spanish  classicist. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  finest 
achievements  in  Afro-Cuban  literature  are 
the  work  of  white  men. 

With  the  exception  of  a  sketchy  volume 
hurriedly  put  together  by  Alberto  Guillen 
in  1930,  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez’  Indice  de  la 
poesta  peruana  conlempordnea,  1900-37,  is  the 
first  anthology  of  modern  Peruvian  verse 
available  to  the  public.  In  it  some  eighty 
poets  are  represented,  ranging  from  the 
old  but  alw  ays  fresh  Gonzalez  Prada  to  the 
prematurely  aged  youngsters  of  today.  It 
is  at  times  an  impressive  record  of  creative 
writing;  from  its  360  pages  there  emerge 
great  figures — Gonzalez  Prada,  Chocano, 
Eguren,  Vallejo,  Peralta,  and  others.  The 
compiler,  one  of  the  most  admired  and 
also  most  maligned  critics  of  Peru,  has 
written  a  long,  searching  introduction, 
and  very  informative  notes.  This  book  is 
one  of  a  series  of  anthologies  published  in 
the  last  few  years  by  Ercilla  of  Santiago, 
Chile,  under  the  title  of  Indice  rather  than 
Antologia.  Thus  far  the  poets  of  the  follow'- 
ing  countries  have  been  selected  for  these 
Indices:  Argentina,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
and  Uruguay.  In  general  it  can  be  said 
that  Latin  American  publishers  have  been 
very  active  in  late  years  with  respect  to  the 
publication  of  comprehensive  anthologies 
like  the  ones  mentioned  above. 

The  work  of  the  poets  of  Puerto  Rico,  an 
.American  possession  with  a  rich  Spanish 
cultural  tradition,  is  liberally  assembled  in 
a  fat  volume,  Poesia  puertorriqueha:  anto¬ 
logia  para  nihos,  edited  by  Carmen  Gomez 
Tejera  and  Juan  Asencio  Alvarez-Torre, 
w'hich,  although  intended  for  school  use, 
will  be  welcomed  by  any  mature  student 
of  Spanish  American  poetry.  The  truth 
is  that  the  editors  seemed  to  think  that 
whatever  is  good  for  grown-ups  is  also  good 
for  children;  hence  the  comprehensiveness 
of  this  “children’s  anthology.” 
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Critical  and  historical  works 

The  year  under  review  was  unusually 
fruitful  for  serious  students  of  modern 
Peruvian  poetry.  To  Sanchez’  anthology, 
mentioned  before,  we  must  add  a  book  of 
criticism  by  Estuardo  Nunez,  entitled  Pa¬ 
norama  actual  de  la  poesia  peruana.  This  is  a 
penetrating  discussion  by  a  young  Lima 
critic  who  believes  that  the  “new  poetry” 
has  come  of  age  in  his  country  after  twenty 
years  of  experimentation  by  numerous 
poets  of  strongly  marked  individualities 
and  widely  divergent  esthetic  credos.  The 
author  difl'erentiates  between  parallel 
trends  and  schools  which  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years  have  repeatedly  brought 
high  distinction  to  Peruvian  literature. 
The  main  currents  he  classifies  and  names 
as  follows:  purismo,  neo-impresionismo,  and 
expresionismo  indigena. 

Leonidas  Yerovi  (1881-1917),  poet  and 
playwright,  who  is  considered  the  out¬ 
standing  humorist  of  modern  Peru,  is  the 
subject  of  a  charming  study  by  Luis  Fabio 
Xammar,  in  Valores  humanos  en  la  obra  de 
Leonidas  Terovi. 

The  May  1938  issue  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
monthly  Aosotros  (a  volume  of  358  pages) 
is  devoted  to  the  great  Argentine  poet 
and  belligerent  critic,  Leopoldo  Lugones, 
whose  self-inflicted  death  in  February  1938 
shocked  his  friends  and  foes  alike  all  over 
the  Spanish-speaking  world.  More  than 
sixty  authors  study  in  articles  of  varying 
merit  and  length  the  manifold  aspects  of  his 
personality,  work  and  influence.  Lugones 
was  a  towering  figure  in  Spanish  .American 
poetry;  as  one  of  the  high  priests  of  the 
literary  school  called  modernismo  he  shares 
with  the  Nicaraguan  Ruben  Dario,  the 
Mexican  Amado  Nervo  and  the  Peruvian 
Jose  Santos  Chocano,  the  major  credit 
for  having  changed  the  course  of  poetry 
in  Spanish  at  the  end  of  the  xixth 
century.  His  Las  rnontahas  del  oro  appeared 
m  Buenos  Aires  in  1897. 


The  great  poets 

Julio  Saavedra  Molina  of  Chile  has  col¬ 
lected  in  Ruben  Dario,  poesias  y  prosas  forty- 
one  poems  and  fifteen  prose  selections  by 
the  Nicaraguan  poet  and  father  of  moder- 
nismo,  Ruben  Dario  (1867-1916).  None  of 
these  pieces  here  included  is  available  in  any 
of  the  volumes  of  the  three  series  of  Dario’s 
“Complete  Works”  thus  far  published. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
celebrated  C^olombian  novelist  Jose  Eusta- 
sio  Rivera  (1889-1928),  author  of  La 
Vordgine  {The  Vortex),  also  wrote  poetry. 
In  Tierra  de  promision  we  have  a  series  of 
sonnets  depicting  the  jungle.  These  poems 
(now  in  their  fifth  edition)  belong  to  the 
French  poetic  tradition  and  hold  a  perma¬ 
nent  place  among  the  best  poetry  of  the 
now  obsolescent  modernista  school. 

Libertarias  by  Manuel  GonzMez  Prada 
(1848-1918)  is  the  latest  of  several  post¬ 
humous  volumes  edited  by  his  son,  Alfredo 
Gonzalez  Prada.  Like  Grafitos,  published 
in  1937,  these  short  poems  reveal  the  emi¬ 
nent  Peruvian’s  crusading  spirit,  satiric 
gift,  and  metrical  inventiveness.  A  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  latter  book  was  published  in 
1938  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  of 
Ecuador  for  distribution  in  the  schools  of 
the  country.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  combative  poet  and  essayist  of  Peru 
is  fast  becoming  a  continental  figure,  thus 
joining  the  company  of  Montalvo,  Marti, 
Hostos,  and  other  intellectual  leaders  of 
Latin  .America. 

A  year  ago,  as  critics  were  unanimously 
expressing  the  idea  that  .Alfonsina  Storni, 
Argentina’s  most  celebrated  woman  poet, 
was  at  the  very  height  of  her  powers,  she 
committed  suicide,  as  Lugones  had  done 
a  short  time  before.  Antologia  poetica,  a 
selection  of  verses  drawn  from  her  various 
books,  which  was  in  press  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  gives  a  rounded  view  of  this  gifted 
writer  and  may  prove  to  be  the  best  intro¬ 
duction  to  her  work. 
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Another  great  woman  poet,  the  Chilean 
Gabriela  Mistral,  emerged  in  1938  from 
her  sixteen-year  silence  with  a  volume  of 
verse,  Tala,  which  reasserts  her  position  as 
one  of  the  most  striking  poetical  personali¬ 
ties  since  Dario.  Tala  (which  means  the 
felling  of  trees)  seems  to  allude  to  a  deliber¬ 
ate  effort  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  cut 
down  whatever  is  superfluous.  At  times 
the  result  is  obscurity,  a  kind  of  obscurity 
very  different,  however,  from  that  of  many 
an  esoteric  poet  of  the  newer  schools,  who 
in  his  effort  to  be  recondite  throws  the 
idiom  of  poetry  out  of  gear.  Gabriela 
Mistral’s  occasional  obscurity  is  born  of  her 
passion  for  economy;  it  does  not  mar  the 
l\Tic  power  and  originality  of  conception 
which  now',  perhaps  more  than  in  Desola- 
cion  (1921),  characterize  her  art. 

Three  early  works— £/  hondero  entusiasta, 
Veinle  poemas  de  amor  j  ma  cancion  desesperada, 
and  Residencia  en  la  tierra  (Parte  I)^ — by  the 
Chilean  poet  Pablo  Neruda  have  been 
republished  in  Santiago.  Neruda  (whose 
real  name  is  Neftali  Reyes,  but  who  uses  a 
pseudonym  even  in  ordinary  life,  after  the 
fashion  .set  in  Chile  by  Lucila  Godoy 
.Mcayaga — today  “Gabriela  Mistral”)  has 
become  somewhat  of  a  cult  among  the 
■  young  writers  of  Spanish  America,  to  the 
I  detriment  both  of  the  imitators  and  of  the 
I  future  standing  of  their  phoenix. 

I  Xew  voices 

I  Under  this  heading  we  set  by  side  many 
I  interesting,  often  disconcerting,  works 
registering  the  most  diverse  brands  of  sur¬ 
realism,  ultraism  and  vanguardism.  Ger¬ 
man  Pardo  Garcia’s  Presencia  is  unques¬ 
tionably  one  of  the  most  significant 
achievements  of  the  year.  Pardo  Garcia, 
born  in  Colombia  in  1902  and  now  living 
in  Mexico,  is  above  all  a  master  of  form 
(his  sonnets  deserve  special  mention),  is 
gifted  with  a  marvelous  sense  of  imagery, 
and  has  the  restraint  of  a  mature  artist. 


The  Venezuelan  Otto  D’Sohi,  the  young- 
author  of  another  book  called  Presencia, 
crepuscular  and  recondite,  offers  a  contri¬ 
bution  that  augurs  well  for  the  Caracas 
school  at  present  in  a  mood  and  mode 
of  uncompromising  experimentation. 
D’Sola’s  publishers  are  also  responsible  for 
R.  Olivares  Figueroa’s  Teoria  de  la  niebla, 
prize-winning  poems  of  deceptive  simplicity 
by  a  writer  who  believes  that  poetry  is  a 
theory  and  the  intellect  a  nebula. 

To  many  readers  Peruvian  poetry  means 
only  Chocano,  the  eloquent  bard  whose 
death  in  1934  marked  the  belated  closing  of 
an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Span¬ 
ish  .American  letters.  During  Chocano's 
later  years  other  names  emerged  in  his  own 
country,  poets  who  radically  changed  what 
was  wrongly  construed  as  a  national  poetic 
tradition.  At  present  the  limelight  is 
partly  occupied  by  a  group  of  young 
esthetes  who,  very  unlike  Chocano,  strain 
themselves  to  be  tenuous.  Jose  .Alfredo 
Hernandez  and  Emilio  Champion  are 
typical  of  this  reaction  against  the  gran¬ 
diose  and  sonorous.  Champion  has  pub¬ 
lished  Velero,  and  Hernandez  Sistema  j  sen- 
lido  de  la  angustia  and  Legislacion  del  alma 
— the  latter,  reflecting  a  surrealist  in  love, 
is  the  most  striking.  But  all  these  cerebral 
curiosa  will  probably  not  outlast  the  paper 
on  which  they  are  printed,  which  possibly 
does  not  worry  their  authors,  as  they  are 
forever  experimenting. 

Manuel  Moreno  Jimeno,  also  of  Peru, 
includes  in  Los  malditos  poems  so  abstruse 
that  only  the  dedication — to  the  memory 
of  Gorky — is  understandable.  Los  malditos 
amply  exemplifies  the  chaos  which  is 
menacing  the  poetic  idiom  of  some  of  the 
most  gifted  young  Latin  Americans. 
From  the  Dominican  Republic  comes  the 
voice  of  Domingo  Moreno  Jimenez,  high 
priest  of postumismo,  w'ith  the  claim  that  he 
was  the  first  in  Spanish  America  to  break 
away  from  modernismo.  To  prove  it  he 
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issues  a  sheaf  of  poems,  some  of  them, 
dating  as  far  back  as  1915.  Moreno 
Jimenez’  poems  are  few,  short  and  rather 
too  feeble  to  support  his  large  claim. 

Three  first  books  and  a  voice  from  the  past 

In  the  ballads  of  El  poema  del  Castillo 
Carlos  Obligado  speaks  in  a  traditional 
Spanish  vein,  decidedly  authentic.  Obli¬ 
gado  depicts  the  castle  on  the  banks  of 
the  Parana,  built  by  his  father,  Don  Rafael 
Obligado,  Argentina’s  “national  poet,” 
and  reconstructs  with  consummate  mas¬ 
tery  the  life  of  the  four  generations  of 
Obligados  that  inhabited  it.  An  inspired 
achievement  of  literary  significance,  El 
poema  del  Castillo  is  also  a  veritable  tonic 
against  the  hasty  and  often  intellectually 
dishonest  work  done  by  many  a  gifted 
young  writer  of  today. 

Agenor  Argiiello,  a  native  of  Nicaragua 
who  probably  is  still  young,  reveals  him¬ 
self  in  La  heredad  humilde  as  a  great  potential 
poet,  handicapped,  however,  by  his  sub¬ 
servience  to  a  somewhat  obsolescent  mo- 
dernista  idiom.  Antonio  de  Undurraga  is  a 
Chilean  who  has  written  with  engaging 
freedom  of  form  a  small  volume.  La  siesta 
de  los  peces,  which  provides  a  memorable 
poetic  experience,  despite  the  poet’s  insis¬ 
tence  on  inserting  refrains  whether  or  not 
they  are  artistically  advisable.  Carlos 
.\lberto  Fonseca  is  a  young  Peruvian  who 
has  written  a  sequence  of  sonnets  on  each 
and  every  American  republic,  El  poema  de 
America.  ‘  No  assignment  could  have 
more  pitfalls  for  a  poet  than  this,  but 
Fonseca  has  succeeded  in  producing  many 
a  fine  and  noble  sonnet. 

Women  poets 

It  is  customary  in  Spanish  American 
criticism  to  group  women  poets  together, 
because  so  many  of  them  appeared  con- 

*  This  sequence  is  availabte  for  distribution  in  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form  by  the  Pan  American  Union. 


temporaneously  in  the  heyday  of  modn- 
nismo  and  repetitiously  clung  to  one  and  the 
same  theme — love  remembered  or  desired 
— all  with  a  similar  torrid  urge.  But  this 
situation  no  longer  prevails.  The  fact  that 
we  group  them  together  in  this  survey 
should  be  construed  not  as  an  attempt  to 
perpetuate  a  notion  no  longer  valid  but, 
on  the  contrary,  as  an  effort  to  emphasize 
its  inadequacy  today. 

In  1938  no  new,  or  relatively  new,  im¬ 
portant  w-omen  poets  came  to  our  notice, 
although  praise  should  reward  the  promis¬ 
ing  achievements  of  Carmelina  V’izcarron- 
do's  Poemas  para  mi  niho,  Renee  Potts’  Fiesta 
Mayor,  and  Serafina  Nunez’  Isla  en  el  sueho. 

Indians,  Xegroes  and  conflicts 

Although  “purists”  like  Hernandez  and 
Champion,  mentioned  previously,  seem  to 
be  playing  outstanding  roles  in  Peruvian 
poetry,  other  poets  who  are  coming  to 
the  fore  there  have  in  common  one  main 
emphasis:  the  burning  national  issue  of 
the  Indian  question.  The  most  celebrated 
representative  of  this  expresionismo  indigene, 
as  Estuardo  Nunez  has  called  it,  is  Cesar 
\’allejo,  who  died  in  April  1938  at  the  * 
age  of  forty-two  when  much  was  still  to  be 
expected  from  his  pen.  The  Association  of  ^  , 
Writers  and  .Artists  of  Lima  has  published  | 
Homenaje  a  Cesar  Vallejo,  containing  a  short  * 
biography  of  the  author  of  Los  heraldos  ne- 
gros  and  Trike,  and  several  of  his  poems. 

Of  real  documentary  value  in  the  field 
of  Indianist  poetry  is  Jose  Marfa  Argueda’s  I 
Canto  kechwa,  a  free  Spanish  version  of  ^ 
twenty-one  waynos  or  Quechua  songs  of 
Peruvian  Indians.  In  an  interesting  intro- 
duction  Arguedas  holds  that  the  Indian  j 
people  of  his  country  have  great  creative  a 
ability  and  that  the  Quechua  language  has 
great  literary  possibilities. 

Although  not  an  Indianist  work,  Las 
aventuras  del  roto  Juan  Garcia  by  Antonio  i, 
Acevedo  Hernandez  must  be  mentioned 
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here  in  connection  with  the  Indian  theme, 
since  its  central  character  embodies  a  social 
and  psychological  type  indigenous  to 
Chile.  In  his  attempt  to  create  the  Chil¬ 
ean  counterpart  of  the  Argentine  epic 
Martin  Fierro,  the  poet  makes  one  Juan 
Garcia,  symbol  of  the  roto  (the  sturdy 
Chilean  laborer),  unfold  the  story  of  his 
life  in  six  or  seven  thousand  lines. 

Tambor,  by  the  Venezuelan  poet  Manuel 
Rodriguez  Cardenas,  is  the  most  recent 
addition  to  the  significant  growing  body 
of  literature  by  Negro  writers  or  on  Negro 
themes.  These  “poems  for  Negroes  and 
mulattoes”  are  of  course  an  offshoot  of  the 
.\fro-Antillean  genre,  but  reveal  character¬ 
istics  conditioned  by  a  new  environment. 
Rodriguez  Cardenas  shows  himself  a  born 
poet  and  a  conscientious  literary  worker, 
not  overfond  of  metrical  innovations.  His 
book  represents  South  America’s  first  sub¬ 


stantial  contribution  to  the  new  Afro- 
Hispanic  school  of  rhymes  and  rhythms. 

Current  social  and  political  issues  and 
conflicts  permeate  a  good  part  of  today’s 
writing.  The  Spanish  Civil  War,  for  in¬ 
stance,  stirred  many  poets  all  over  Spanish 
America,  as  is  evidenced  by  two  poems 
published  separately  in  de  luxe  editions 
by  the  Mexican  poet  Gabriel  Mercado 
Ramirez,  and  two  komenajes,  one  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  poems  by  Ecuadoreans  and  the 
other  a  similar  publication  by  Costa 
Ricans.  The  Cuban  writer  Manuel  Na¬ 
varro  Luna,  formerly  an  esthete  devoted  to 
art  for  art’s  sake,  has  now  turned  to  social 
themes  in  La  tierra  herida,  wherein  he 
depicts  the  sad  lot  of  the  Cuban  peasant. 
Dictatorship  and  foreign  imperialism  were 
also  subjects  for  bitter  denunciatory  poems 
in  a  few  instances,  with  negative  results, 
however,  from  a  literary  standpoint. 
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Ironic  as  it  may  seem,  the  outbreak  of  a 
new  European  war  was  necessary  to  turn 
the  fullest  attention  of  United  States  citi¬ 
zens  in  general  toward  the  culture  and 
history  of  the  peoples  of  the  southern 
continent.  The  Good  Neighbor  policy, 
begun  in  1933,  concentrated  popular  atten¬ 
tion  in  this  country  upon  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America,  while  the  modification  of 
numerous  political  international  relation¬ 
ships  between  Anglo-  and  Latin-Americans 
brought  about  a  better  feeling  of  continen¬ 
tal  friendship.  But  it  took  a  new  world 
war  to  cause  a  great  tidal  wave  of  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  these  countries,  so  that  at 
the  present  moment  it  can  safely  be  said 
that  our  concern  with  our  continental 
friends  is  greater  than  ever  before.  “Cul¬ 
tural  Pan  Americanism”  is  truly  coming 
into  its  own  after  years  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  many 
unofficial  organizations  which  have,  during 
the  present  generation,  pioneered  in  the 
promotion  of  this  branch  of  Pan  American 
relations. 

.\mong  the  pioneer  groups  interested  in 
the  promotion  of  Pan  American  Good- 
neigh  borliness,  the  Pan  American  League, 
with  headquarters  in  Miami,  Florida, 
holds  a  prominent  place.  It  was  conceived 
in  a  spirit  of  good  will,  and  has  grown  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  fellowship 
for  nearly  a  decade.  Ini  930  a  group  of  1 2 
women,  all  leaders  in  national  or  state 
organizations  in  this  country,  paid  a 
friendly  visit  to  Cuba.  The  delegates  were 
received  by  the  wife  of  the  Cuban  Presi¬ 
dent,  Senora  Elvira  Machado,  through 


whom  the  women  of  the  United  States 
sent  greetings  to  the  women  of  the  island 
Republic.  This  visit  w'as  promptly  re¬ 
turned  by  24  leaders  of  w  omen’s  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Cuba.  Thus  a  new  seed  of  cul¬ 
tural  understanding  w'as  sown,  and  the 
good  neighbor  relations  thus  initiated 
were  fostered. 

The  outgrowth  of  this  e.xchange  of  senti¬ 
ment  was  the  founding  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  League.  Its  charter  is  dated  March 
23,  1931,  and  its  founder-president  w'as 
the  leader  of  the  good  will  tour  to  Cuba, 
Mrs.  Clark  Stearns  of  Miami,  Florida, 
now  the  President  International  of  the 
League.  The  first  vice  president  was  the 
late  Mrs.  .Arthur  Livermore.  From  its 
inception  the  League  has  made  it  a  policy 
to  invite  the  wives  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  to  serve  as 
honorary  presidents,  and  to  date  most  of 
them  have  graciously  consented  to  act  in 
this  capacity.  From  the  beginning  the 
League  has  also  been  able  to  count  on 
many  prominent  men  and  women,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Latin  America, 
who  have  agreed  to  serve  as  council  mem¬ 
bers  and  as  an  advisory  board. 

In  brief,  the  League  has  as  its  aims  “to 
create  fellowship,  sentiment,  and  cultural 
appreciation  between  the  women  of  the 
twenty-one  nations,  to  impress  the  minds 
of  the  youth  of  these  countries  with  inter- 
American  understanding  and  good  will,  to 
stimulate  among  the  people  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  a  sincere  desire  and  determination  to 
live  in  peace  and  unity,  exalting  inter¬ 
national  justice  and  law  above  all — in 
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short,  to  make  more  real  the  culture  of 
Democracy.” 

The  Pan  American  League  is  an  “inter¬ 
national  organization,  administered  by  an 
Executive  Board,  of  which  the  president- 
international  is  the  executive  head,  subject 
to  a  permanent  self-perpetuating  govern¬ 
ing  board  of  twenty-one  members.  It  is 
supported  by  annual  membership  dues, 
annual  contributing  and  sustaining  mem¬ 
berships,  and  such  special  gifts  as  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  cause  of  inter-American 
security,  peace,  and  prosperity  may  make. 
It  is  non-partisan,  non-political,  and  non¬ 
sectarian,  and  has  no  salaried  officers.” 
So  runs  the  official  statement. 

In  the  United  States  the  League  is  organ¬ 
ized  into  four  regional  divisions:  the 
Northwestern,  the  Southwestern,  the  Cen¬ 
tral,  and  the  Western,  each  of  which  has  a 
regional  director  whose  duty  it  is  to  or¬ 
ganize  branches  of  the  League  in  her  area. 
In  the  Latin  American  countries,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  League  are  appointed 
with  functions  similar  to  those  of  the  re¬ 
gional  directors  in  the  United  States.  All 
groups  are  coordinated  through  an  inter¬ 
national  area  director.  Today  branches 
or  chapters  exist  in  many  of  the  states  of 
the  Union  and  in  several  countries  of  Latin 
.\merica. 

In  carrying  out  the  aims  of  the  League, 
the  members  have  effectively  and  efficient¬ 
ly  undertaken  a  number  of  activities.  Stu¬ 
dent  Pan  American  Clubs,  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  department  of  student  activities, 
have  been  organized  in  more  than  seventy 
localities  in  public  primary  and  secondary 
schools  and  in  some  colleges.  Scholarships 
for  Latin  American  students  coming  to  this 
country  have  been  created.  Monthly 
round-table  luncheons  have  been  held,  at 
which  eminent  speakers  have  appeared. 
Morning  study  groups  for  the  discussion  of 
the  historical  and  cultural  development  of 
Latin  America  have  been  established. 


Evening  salons,  at  which  musical  programs 
and  artistic  exhibits  have  been  special 
features,  have  been  held  from  time  to  time. 
Free  Spanish  language  classes  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  been  organized  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  unable  to  afford  private 
lessons  in  the  language,  while  free  English 
classes  for  Latin  Americans  in  this  countiv 
have  been  arranged  to  help  them  learn  our 
language.  Furthermore  the  League  has 
made  a  considerable  effort  to  help  promote 
the  teaching  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  as 
well  as  the  history  of  Latin  American  civil¬ 
ization,  in  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
United  States.  Broadcasts  of  important 
addresses  by  prominent  persons  here  and 
in  Latin  America  have  been  sponsored, 
while  recently  the  broadcast  of  student 
programs  has  been  undertaken.  Pan 
American  Day  and  other  important  holi¬ 
days  in  the  United  States  and  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  have  been  regularly  and  fittingly  com¬ 
memorated.  An  information  service  for 
Latin  American  women  desiring  facts 
about  United  States  travel,  steamship 
facilities,  educational  institutions,  and 
other  subjects  has  been  in  existence  from 
the  beginning  of  the  League.  The  ex¬ 
change  of  art  objects  and  examples  of 
handicrafts  has  been  arranged  from  time 
to  time.  The  League  has  stimulated  in¬ 
terest  in  Latin  American  travel  and  has 
displayed  motion  pictures  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  scenes.  Distinguished  Latin  American 
visitors  to  this  country  are  regularly  wel¬ 
comed  and  entertained  by  League  mem¬ 
bers.  Reading  lists  and  syllabi  on  Latin 
American  topics  have  been  prepared,  and 
suggestions  for  programs  of  a  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  nature  have  been  made  by  the  League 
upon  request.  Also  traveling  libraries  d 
books  dealing  with  Latin  America  have 
been  assembled  and  will  be  sent  to  League 
Student  Clubs,  especially  in  rural  districts 
in  the  United  States.  At  various  times  the 
League  has  published  pamphlets.  Re- 
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cently  the  League  has  begun  to  encourage 
the  exchange  of  books  and  other  literature 
between  individuals  and  institutions  in 
this  country’  and  Latin  America.  Its 
activities  have  been  given  wide  publicity 
in  national  periodicals  in  this  country  and 
Latin  America. 

In  1933  the  League  held  at  Miami, 
Florida,  the  first  of  its  series  of  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Institutes,  with  national  and  inter¬ 
national  authorities  speaking  on  Latin 
American  topics.  In  this  and  all  subse¬ 
quent  meetings  the  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Latin  American  countries  in 
the  United  States  have  been  most  coopera¬ 
tive  and  helpful.  The  League  has  also 
had  splendid  collaboration  from  other 
women’s  organizations  and  from  men’s 
clubs,  as  well  as  from  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  On  its  part  it  has  cooperated  with 
both  national  and  international  organiza¬ 
tions  and  has  sent  representatives  to  many 
Pan  American  meetings.  Moreover,  the 
United  States  government  has  been  most 
cordial  in  regard  to  the  aims  and  activities 
of  the  League,  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull, 
Secretary  of  State,  having  expressed  his 
deep  interest  in  the  organization. 

A  high  point  in  the  activities  of  the 
League  came  on  October  2,  3,  and  4, 
1939  when  it  held  its  First  Triennial 
International  Conference  in  New  York 
City.  A  program  of  general  sessions  and 
round-table  discussions  was  organized. 
On  the  morning  of  October  3  a  meeting 
was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  General 
Motors  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair.  On 
this  occasion  the  League  was  greeted  by  a 
representative  of  the  General  Motors 
Company  and  by  an  official  of  the  Fair. 
At  this  session  also,  a  number  of  prominent 
speakers  discussed  various  Pan  American 


problems.  The  following  day  tw’O  round 
tables  were  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
one  dealing  with  The  new  Pan  Americanism 
and  the  other  with  The  future  of  Pan 
Americanism.  At  each  meeting  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  women  in  this  field  were  discussed 
by  prominent  speakers  from  the  United 
States  and  Latin  .America. 

During  the  business  session  of  the  con¬ 
ference  the  delegates,  who  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  from  several 
of  the  Latin  American  countries,  adopted 
seventeen  resolutions  endorsing  and  en¬ 
couraging  certain  projects  of  a  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  nature,  thus  joining  with  the  Pan 
.American  Union  and  other  official  and 
private  agencies  in  the  movement  for 
continental  solidarity. 

The  conference  closed  with  a  banquet 
at  which  John  Merrill,  President  of  the 
Pan  American  Society,  presided.  The 
addresses  at  this  meeting  were  made  by 
Dr.  Victor  Lascano,  Argentine  Minister 
to  Cuba,  Dr.  Felipe  Barreda  Laos,  Peru¬ 
vian  Ambassador  to  .Argentina,  and  by 
Dr.  Irene  Wright,  of  the  Division  of 
Cultural  Relations  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  State. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  the  Hon.  Cordell 
Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  would  speak  at 
this  banquet,  when  it  w’as  planned  to  give 
him  the  League’s  medal  for  exceptional 
service  in  the  field  of  American  relations, 
but  international  affairs  kept  the  Secretary 
in  Washington.  Hence  on  October  6  Mrs. 
Stearns  and  other  officers  of  the  League 
went  to  the  capital  and  presented  to  the 
Secretary,  in  his  office,  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Triennial  Award  of  the  Pan  American 
League  for  his  activities  in  the  promotion 
of  cordial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  .America. 
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Bolivian-Brazilian  Convention  on 
Cultural  Interchange 

In  accordance  with  a  Convention  on  Cul¬ 
tural  Exchange,  signed  by  representatives 
of  the  Governments  of  Bolivia  and  Brazil 
on  June  23,  1939,  and  only  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  both  countries  will  giv’C  official 
support  to  intellectual  interchange  1)C- 
tween  their  respective  nationals. 

The  means  specified  for  realizing  this 
objective  include:  visits  of  university  pro¬ 
fessors  and  members  of  scientific,  literary, 
or  art  institutions  of  one  country  to  the 
other,  to  give  lectures  on  their  respective 
specialties;  the  establishment  in  the  two 
capitals  of  permanent  organizations  to 
provide  information  for  scholars  proposing 
to  visit  the  other  country  or  desirous  of 
understanding  its  cultural  development; 
and  the  inclusion  in  Ixith  national  budgets 
of  appropriations  sufficient  to  cover  10 
fellowships  (5  for  study  in  a  university, 
5  for  study  in  an  agricultural  school  or 
institute)  for  students  or  professional 
men  wishing  to  do  special  work  in  the 
other  country,  with  the  proviso  that  if 
in  any  year  there  is  an  insufficient  number 
of  student  candidates  for  such  fellowships, 
the  appropriations  will  be  used  to  send 
croups  of  professors  instead. 

Constitutional  amendments  in  Haiti 

The  people  of  Haiti  went  to  the  polls  on 
July  23,  1939,  to  vote  on  a  total  of  twenty 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  1935. 
The  referendum  resulted  in  an  ovenvhelm- 
ing  vote  in  favor  of  the  amendments  and 
on  .-\ucust  8,  1939,  the  National  Assembly 


met  to  ratify  them  and  to  proclaim  the 
revised  Constitution. 

.\monc  the  more  imiKjrtant  changes  are 
several  which  increase  the  powers  of  the 
National  .\ssembly  in  reference  to  the 
method  of  electintj  the  President  and  of 
amendinc  the  Constitution. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  1935  the 
people  voted  for  President  and  the  candi¬ 
date  who  received  a  simple  majority  of  the 
popular  vote  was  elected.  The  1939 
amendment  gives  to  the  National  .As¬ 
sembly  the  power  of  electing  the  president. 
The  successful  candidate  must  receive  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  members  of  the  .As¬ 
sembly.  If  on  the  first  ballot  no  candidate 
receives  such  a  majority,  a  second  vote  b 
to  be  taken;  if  this  is  unsuccessful,  a  third 
vote  is  taken  on  the  three  candidates  who 
received  the  highest  number  of  votes.  If 
after  the  third  ballot  there  is  still  not  the 
required  majority,  the  next  vote  is  taken 
on  the  two  highest  candidates,  in  which 
case  a  simple  majority  wins.  If  a  tie 
should  happen  to  result  between  these  two, 
the  election  is  finally  decided  by  lot. 

Constitutional  amendments  and  revi¬ 
sions  were  formerly  submitted  to  popular 
vote,  but  .\rticles  28  and  55,  as  amended, 
giv'e  this  power  exclusively  to  the  National 
Assembly  by  providing  that  when  a  par¬ 
tial  or  total  revision  of  the  Constitution 
is  declared  necessary  by  either  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature  or  by  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Power  during  a  regular  ses.sion  of 
the  National  A.ssembly,  the  Legislature  b 
to  be  called  into  special  session  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  close  of  the  regular 
session  to  act  upon  the  proposed  revisions 
Wffien  such  revisions  have  been  made  and 
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the  Executive  Power  so  advised,  the  latter 
has  fifteen  days  in  which  to  ask  for  a  new 
discussion  of  the  changes  by  the  Assembly, 
should  such  discussion  be  deemed  advis¬ 
able.  The  Assembly  will  then  meet  aejain 
to  act  on  the  sue:fi;estions  of  the  Chief 
Executive,  after  which  another  vote  is 
taken.  This  second  vote  of  the  .\ssembly 
'  is  final. 

■  Other  changes  worthy  of  special  mention 

■  arc  made  both  in  the  membership  of  the 
^  Senate  and  in  the  procedure  of  electing 

senators.  .Article  15  of  the  Constitution 

*  of  1935  set  the  membership  of  the  Legis- 
lature  at  37  for  the  Chamlaer  of  Deputies 
and  21  for  the  Senate.  As  amended. 
Article  15  now  provides  that  the  Legisla- 
ture  shall  be  composed  of  37  deputies  and 
21  senators,  as  before,  but  in  addition  all 

*  former  presidents  of  the  Republic  who 
^  have  completed  a  presidential  term  since 

the  reconstitution  of  the  Legislature  on 
“  Xovemlaer  10,  1930,  shall  be  life  members 
of  the  Senate,  with  full  rights,  and  shall 
receive  from  the  Public  Treasury  a 
^  monthly  stipend  equal  to  one-fourth  the 
monthly  salary  of  the  President. 

The  amendment  to  .\rticlc  1 9,  pertaining 
to  election  of  deputies  and  senators,  pro- 
tides  for  staggering  the  terms  of  the  eleven 
senators  elected  by  the  Chamlier  of  Depu¬ 
ties.  The  eleven  senators  are  divided  by 
lot  into  three  groups,  two  of  four  senators 
each  and  the  third  of  three  senators. 
Those  of  the  first  series  will  go  out  of  office 
jftpj.  years;  those  of  the  second  after 
P^'  four  years;  and  those  of  the  third  after  six 
ition  result  that  thereafter  new 

senators  will  be  elected  every  two  years 
for  a  term  of  six  years  to  replace  the  out- 
?oing  members  of  one  of  the  groups.  (The 
“  remaining  ten  senators  are  named  or 
replaced,  according  to  circumstances,  by 
gular  .jjg  PresieJent  of  the  Republic.) 
sions  Among  several  other  changes  incor- 
e  20(1  porated  into  the  Constitution  were  the 


aa 

following:  Designation  of  individuals  as 
native  Haitians  if  born  of  a  father  or,  if 
not  recognized  by  the  father,  if  born  of  a 
mother,  who  was  of  native  Haitian  origin: 
additions  to  classifications  of  official  politi¬ 
cal  sulxlivisions  of  the  country;  opening  of 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  all  who 
fulfill  the  prescribed  conditions,  instead 
of  only  to  “young  people”,  as  before; 
addition  of  the  words  “in  Haiti”  to  the 
real  estate  ownership  qualification  re¬ 
quired  of  members  of  the  Senate  and 
C^hamber  of  Deputies  and  of  persons 
appointed  as  cabinet  members  and  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretaries;  and  the  giving  of  the  full 
effect  of  laws  to  decrees  issued  by  the 
Permanent  Committee  of  the  National 
Assembly,  which  functions  during  the  time 
the  Assembly  is  not  in  session. — D.M.T. 

Expropriation  law  of  El  Salvador 

A  new  expropriation  law  was  issued  in 
El  Salvador  on  July  25,  1939,  to  replace 
that  of  July  4,  1913. 

The  property  or  works  declared  of  public 
utility  in  the  new’  law  are  essentially  those 
prescribed  in  the  earlier  one:  fortifica¬ 
tions;  national  highway.s,  whether  trunk, 
departmental,  or  local  roads;  waterxvorks; 
power  plants  for  producing,  transmitting, 
and  distributing  electricity  for  public 
consumption;  school  buildings,  etc. 

The  1939  law  adds  two  important  sub¬ 
jects  to  this  list:  patents  and  mining 
property.  In  discussing  the  first,  the  law- 
states  that  expropriation  may  be  decreed 
if  the  free  use  of  the  objects  or  processes 
protected  by  patents  may  be  used  to 
create  an  important  source  of  national 
wealth  or  to  further  national  defense  and 
the  holder  of  the  patent  refuses  to  permit 
the  use  of  it,  or  if  the  Government  be¬ 
lieves  it  to  be  in  the  public  benefit  that  the 
machine,  apparatus,  or  process  be  kept 
secret.  Any  patent  expropriated  must  be 
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used  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation. 

Expropriation  of  mines  is  to  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  article  17  of  the 
Mining  Code,  which  states,  “The  mining 
industry  is  of  public  utility;  consequently 
the  owners  of  mining  property  have  the 
richt  to  expropriate  in  the  cases  and  con¬ 
ditions  designated  by  this  Code.” 

The  new  law  also  specifies  special  pro¬ 
cedures  for  expropriation  of  property  for 
highways,  water  supply  for  cities  and 
towns,  and  military  purposes  in  case  of  war. 

JSfew  motor-ship  service  between 
Mew  York  and  Chile 

The  South  .\mcrican  Steamship  Company 
of  Chile  has  recently  offered  a  new  service 
between  New  York  and  V’^alparaiso,  Chile. 
Three  motorships,  each  of  10,500  tons  dis¬ 
placement  and  with  l)ie.sel  engines,  have 
been  placed  on  the  New  York- Valparaiso 
run.  The  northbound  trip  takes  from  17 
to  20  days,  depending  on  the  number  of 
ports  of  call;  these  are  V'^alparai.so  and 
.\ntofagasta  (optional),  Chile;  Mollendo 
(optional)  and  Callao,  Peru;  Cristobal, 
Panama;  Habana  (optional),  Cuba;  and 
New  York.  Southbound  the  journey  takes 
20  days,  and  the  intermediate  ports  of 
call  are  Cristobal,  Guayaquil  (Ecuador), 
Callao,  Mollendo,  Arica,  and  .Antofagasta. 

Each  of  the  three  vessels,  the  Aconcagua, 
the  Copiapo,  and  the  Imperial,  has  attractive 
public  rooms  and  accommodations  for  34 
first  class  and  116  tourist  class  passengers. 

Economic  Council  in  El  Salvador 

The  Government  of  El  Salvador  established 
by  a  decree  of  September  5,  1939,  an 
Economic  Council,  to  l)e  composed  of  two 
agriculturalists,  tw'o  business  men,  two 
industrialists,  two  bankers,  and  three  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  appointed  by  the  Ministry 
of  the  Treasury’. 


In  addition  to  studying  and  proposing  j 
emergency  measures  to  counteract  any  j 
unfavorable  effects  of  the  European  con-  j 
flict,  the  Council  will  propose  measures  to  I 
improve  national  economy,  pass  on  plans  I 
submitted  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  I 
and  suggest  to  the  Ministry  the  appoint-  I 
ment  of  such  technical  advisers  as  it  deems  I 
necessary.  I 

The  population  of  Colombia  | 

The  Census  Bureau  of  Colombia  has  re-  ’ 
cently  published  the  results  of  the  civil 
census  taken  on  July  5,  1938,  the  fint  I 
complete  one  to  be  taken  since  1918.  j 
During  those  20  years  the  population  has  | 
increased  by’  2,846,816,  or  almost  50  per-  f 
cent,  rising  from  5,855,000  to  8,701,816.  ; 
Colombia  is  still  predominantly  rural,  1 
6,008,991  inhabitants  being  classified  as 
country’  dwellers,  against  2,692,825  city 
dwellers. 

The  capital,  Bogota,  is  the  largest  city 
in  the  republic,  with  330,312  inhabitants. 
It  has  more  than  doubled  in  size  since  i 
1918,  when  its  population  was  143,994. 
Colombia  has  six  cities  of  more  than  75,000  , 
inhabitants;  the  other  five  are  Medellin,  | 
168,266  (79,146  in  1918);  Barranquilla. 
152,348  (64,543  in  1918);  Cali,  101,883 
(45,525  in  1918);  Manizales,  86,027, 
(43,201  in  1918);  and  Cartagena,  84,937  f 
(51,302  in  1918).  \ 

Unofficial  figures  released  to  the  press! 
stated  that  the  Indian  population  of  the! 
Republic  was  105,807,  divided  among  ! 
398  tribes. 

Lima  to  Buenos  Aires  by  automobili , 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Touring  and 
Auto  Club  of  Peru,  an  automobile  ract 
against  time  took  place  recently,  when  a 
car  left  Lima,  Peru,  at  midnight  on  Fri¬ 
day.  September  29,  and  arrived  in  Buenos 
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Aires  96  hours  later,  four  hours  ahead  of 
the  schedule  the  driver,  Emilio  Karstu- 
lovic  of  Chile,  had  set  himself  for  the 
3,010-mile  transcontinental  run  over  the 
Andes. 

The  route  chosen  followed  for  the  most 
part  the  southeastern  section  of  the  Pan 
American  Highway  and,  after  leaving 
Lim.i,  passed  through  lea,  Arcquipa, 
Puno,  and  Desaguadero,  in  Peru;  La  Paz, 
Oruro,  Sucre,  Potosi,  and  \'illaz6n,  in 
Bolivia;  and  La  Quiaca,  Salta,  Tucuman, 
C6rdoba,  and  Rosario  to  Buenos  Aires, 
in  .Argentina.  This  magnificent  scenic 
route  reaches  an  altitude  of  nearly  14,000 
feet. 

.Although  some  sectors  of  the  route  do 
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not  yet  have  improved  surfacing,  work  is 
being  carried  forward  on  several  of  them, 
so  that  in  the  near  future  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  the  journey  more  comfort¬ 
ably.  The  trip  not  only  proved  that 
automobiles  may  make  the  journey  with¬ 
out  undue  effort  or  mishap,  but  also 
indicates  the  interest  in  road  building  in 
South  .America. 


Tobacco  cultivation  in  Paraguay 

By  a  decree  of  the  Paraguayan  Ministry 
of  Economy,  the  sum  of  400,000  pesos  was 
appropriated  for  the  year  April  1,  1939- 
March  31,  1940,  for  a  study  of  tobacco 
cultivation  to  be  carried  on  at  the  National 
School  of  .Agriculture  at  Vinas-cue. 

Paraguayan  agricultural  experts  believe 
that  a  careful  technical  study  will  be  of 
great  value  in  the  rehabilitation  of  Para¬ 
guayan  tobacco.  It  is  expected  that  the 
study  will  result  in  an  improvement  in  the 
various  types  of  tobacco  now  grown  and  in 
the  methods  of  cultivation  now  employed, 
as  well  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  leaf  for 
commereial  u.se.  Tobacco  exports  ac¬ 
counted  for  nearly  25  per  cent  of  total 
Paraguayan  exports  to  world  markets  in 


the  fiscal  year  1937-38.  The  Ministry  of 
Economy  is  reported  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  tobaeco  could  become  an  even  more 
important  export  if  its  quality  can  be  im¬ 
proved  through  better  cultivation  and 
preparation  for  commercial  use. 

Hardware  factory  opened  in 
Santiago,  Chile 

The  first  large-scale  factory  for  hardware 
and  other  metal  products  was  opened  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  on  October  20,  1939. 
The  building  has  a  floor  space  of  nearly 
110,000  square  feet  and  the  firm  employs 
about  600  skilled  mechanies  capable  of 
handling  the  recently  imported  machinery. 
Besides  high-grade  modern  hardware,  the 
factory,  known  as  the  Mademsa  (Sociedad 
Anonima  Manufacturera  de  Mctales), 
specializes  in  hospital  furniture  and  equip¬ 
ment,  kitchenware,  and  hotel  furnishings 
and  equipment. 


Paraguayan-Bolivian  Institute 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  Instituto Paraguayo- 
Boliviano  was  recently  established  in  Asun¬ 
cion,  Paraguay.  At  the  initial  meeting  a 
governing  board  was  elected,  of  which  the 
Minister  of  Loreign  Affairs  and  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Justice,  Worship,  and  Public  In¬ 
struction  of  Paraguay  were  named  honor¬ 
ary  presidents. 

The  primary  objectives  of  the  Institute 
were  set  forth  as  follows:  (1)  To  work  for 
friendship  and  rapprochement  between  the 
two  eountries;  (2)  to  promote  the  cultural 
and  intellectual  union  of  the  two  countries; 
(3)  to  encourage  interchange  of  university 
students  and  professors;  (4)  to  further  a 
knowledge  of  Bolivian  letters  in  Paraguay 
and  Paraguayan  letters  in  Bolivia;  and 
(5)  to  maintain  a  close  contact  between 
Paraguayan  and  Bolivian  universities. 
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Exhibition  of  Brazilian  books 
in  Montevideo 

As  a  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Republic  of  Brazil,  an  exhibition  of 
Brazilian  books  was  inautjurated  in  the 
city  of  Montevideo  on  November  15. 
The  books  placed  on  display  numbered 
about  four  thousand  and  were  selected 
from  the  countr\’'s  best  and  most  repre¬ 
sentative  literary  and  scientific  works.  A 
special  delegation  of  distinguished  Brazil¬ 
ian  intellectuals,  headed  by  Dr.  Osvaldo 
Orico  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Brazilian  .\cademy 
of  Letters,  accompanied  the  books,  and  a 
series  of  addresses  and  conferences  con¬ 
ducted  by  various  members  of  the  group 
was  arranged. 

.\t  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  the  books 
were  presented  by  the  Government  of 
Brazil  to  the  Government  of  Uruguay, 
which  in  turn  gave  them  to  the  Uru- 
guayan-Brazilian  Cultural  Institute. 
Through  the  Institute  the  books  will  be 
made  available  for  reference  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  a  valuable  medium  for  the 
realization  of  closer  cultural  and  intellec¬ 
tual  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

Argentine  Academy  of  Social  and 
Political  Sciences 

The  inaugural  .session  of  the  Argentine 
.Academy  of  Social  and  Political  .Sciences 
was  held  in  Buenos  .\ires  on  August  28, 
1939.  Dr.  .Adolfo  Bioy,  the  vice  president 
of  the  new  institution,  presided;  the 
principal  addre.ss  was  delivered  by  the 
president.  Dr.  Rodolfo  Rivarola.  who 
spoke  on  Ailments  of  Politi's:  Their  Diag¬ 
nosis  and  Treatment.  .At  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  certificates  of  membership  were 
given  to  the  29  charter  members  of  the 
Academy. 


National  Library  of  Haiti 

On  Septemlx'r  10,  1939.  at  Port-au-Prince, 
the  corner  stone  of  the  new  National 
Library  of  Haiti  was  laid  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  M.  Stenio  V'incent.  The 
ceremonies  were  attended  by  Government 
officials,  as  well  as  many  others  interested 
in  the  libran,-;  the  principal  address  was 
given  by  M.  Leon  Laleau,  Secretary  of 
Public  Works  and  Foreign  .Affairs. 

Fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  National 
University  of  Paraguay 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  National  University  of  Paraguay  was 
celebrated  on  September  25,  1939,  at  a 
special  assembly  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
University.  Dr.  F.fraim  C^ardozo,  Minister 
of  Justice,  Worship,  and  Public  Instruction, 
presided  at  the  ceremonies,  which  were 
attended  by  the  faculty,  student  body,  and 
alumni  of  the  L'niversity. 

In  further  recognition  of  the  University’s 
anniversary,  the  Post  Office  Department 
of  Paraguay  authorized  the  issuance  of  a 
series  of  commemorative  stamps. 

Library  of  Panamanian  Authors 

By  a  decree  issued  in  July  1939,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Panama  has  authorized  the 
publication  of  a  select  library  of  Pana¬ 
manian  authors.  The  volumes  to  be 
included  will  lx*  chosen  by  an  honorarv 
committee  composted  of  the  president  of 
the  National  L’niversity.  the  director  of 
the  .Academy’  of  Letters,  and  the  director 
of  the  National  Archives.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  .Agriculture  will 
distribute  the  collection  to  cultural  centers 
and  libraries  throughout  the  world;  any 
extra  sets  will  be  sold  at  cost  in  Panama. 
The  decree  provides  for  the  publication 
of  the  works  of  Justo  .Arosemena,  one  o! 
the  founders  of  the  republic. 
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jXational  Congress  of  Engineers 
in  Panama 

I  Thf  National  Congress  of  Ene;inecring 
t  and  of  the  Panamanian  Society  of  En- 
f  sineers  in  Panama  was  held  in  Panama 
t  Citv  on  September  10,  11,  and  12,  1939, 

under  the  presidency  of  Leopoldo  Aro- 
**  semena. 

Amonti  the  resolutions  unanimously 
appro\ed  by  the  conaircss  were  a  recom¬ 
mendation  that  a  Bureau  of  Standards 

II  be  established  under  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Promotion;  a  request  that  a 

j  plan  for  Panama  City  be  adopted,  espe¬ 
cially  as  rce:ards  the  older  portions,  so 
that  any  new  construction  authorized 
would  further  the  policy  of  wideniujE;  and 

beautibins:  the  streets;  and  a  recom- 
cr  ‘ 

mendation  to  the  Society  of  Engineers 

that  a  code  of  professional  ethics  be 

approved  for  engineers,  architects,  and 
nd 

building  contractors. 

:nt  School  on  wheels  in  Santa  Fe, 
f  a  Argentina 

In  August  1939  the  first  school  on  wheels 
in  Argentina  was  put  in  operation  by  the 
eovernment  of  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe. 
ov-  The  establishment  of  such  an  institution 
the  has  been  suggested  many  times  in  the 
na-  last  50  years  by  educational  authorities, 
be  to  care  for  that  part  of  the  population  of 
■an  school  age  which  is  unable  to  attend  the 
t  of  regular  city  or  rural  schools.  Such  in¬ 
i'  of  ability  has  been  due  to  many  reasons, 
ctor  notably  economic  factors,  distance  from 
,an-  regular  schools,  the  inconvenience  of  the 
vill  standard  school  term,  and  the  fact  that 
iten  much  of  the  population  is  migratory, 
am  The  school  on  wheels,  a  specially  built 
inia.  trailer  which  can  be  hitched  to  a  tractor, 
ition  truck,  or  car,  contains  a  class  room  for 
le  ot  students  and  living  quarters  for  the 
staff. 


School  sports  in  Panama 

By  a  recent  decree,  the  Government  of 
Panama  makes  compulsory  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  athletic  club  in  all  educational 
institutions,  from  jirimary  schools  through 
the  university. 

The  athletic  clubs  in  the  primary  schools 
will  join  together  to  form  associations  in 
the  cities  that  are  the  headquarters  of  each 
school  district.  Secondary  schools  will 
hold  competitions  between  students  under 
the  auspices  of  the  School  Athletic  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  University  .Athletic  Club 
will  sponsor  intramural  games  between 
students  of  the  different  schools,  and  hold 
extramural  contests  with  athletic  clubs 
of  adults. 

.All  athletic  clubs  must  hold  at  least  two 
intramural  competitions  annually  with 
the  participation  of  as  many  students  as 
possible,  and  one  extramural  tournament 
with  selected  groups,  in  each  sport  offered. 

Restaurant  for  women  workers 
in  Santiago,  Chile 

-A  restaurant  especially  for  women  workers 
was  opened  in  Santiago,  Chile,  on  October 
21,  1939,  by  the  National  Council  of 
Women.  The  restaurant  is  run  on  the 
lines  of  the  ‘"People’s  Restaurants”,  low- 
priced  dining  rooms  in  Santiago  and  other 
cities,  established  to  provide  healthful  food 
in  pleasant  surroundings  for  families  of 
limited  means.  There  are  21  of  these 
restaurants  now  functioning  in  Chile,  and 
the  Government  hopes  soon  to  raise  the 
number  to  50. 

The  women’s  restaurant  is  in  the  build¬ 
ing  formerly  occupied  b\'  the  General  \S'el- 
fare  Bureau  and  recently  taken  over  by 
the  National  Council  of  W^omen  for  its 
headquarters.  The  opening  of  the  restau¬ 
rant  was  the  occasion  for  a  simple  ceremony 
at  which  President  Aguirre  Cerda  of  Chile 
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spoke,  coinpliincntini?  the  Council  on  its 
accomplishments  in  the  past  20  years. 

Inter-library  loans  of  the  Columbus 
Memorial  Library 

It  was  announced  November  15,  1939 
that  inter-library  loans  will  be  made  be¬ 
tween  the  Columbus  Memorial  Librarv' 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  public, 
governmental,  and  institutional  libraries 
where  inv’estigators  are  engaged  in  research 
relating  to  the  Latin  American  countries. 

This  loan  arrangement  is  designed  to 
complement  the  resources  of  a  local 
library  and  to  give  aid  to  those  engaged 
in  serious  study,  but  not  to  supply  the 
major  portion  of  the  material  needed  for 
extended  research.  When  an  investiga¬ 
tion  requires  the  examination  of  a  large 
group  of  books,  not  more  than  three  titles 
can  be  sent  in  any  shipment. 

Loans  will  be  made  for  a  period  of  two 
weeks  from  the  date  of  receipt  by  the 
Ixirrower,  and  one  extension  for  a  like 
period  may  be  granted  upon  request. 

It  is  understood  that  the  borrowing 
library  will  apply  to  the  material  loaned 
the  same  safeguards  that  it  does  to  its 
own  material;  will  not  re-loan  the  bor¬ 
rowed  material  to  another  library;  and 
will  be  responsible  for  its  safe-keeping  and 
return.  The  Iwrrowing  library  is  also  ex¬ 
pected  to  attend  to  all  details  of  making 
replacements  in  cases  of  loss  or  damage. 

.Ml  books  are  to  be  sent  and  returned 
by  express  and  expenses  of  carriage  are  to 
be  met  by  the  Ixirrowing  library. 

The  material  lent  cannot  include  the 
following: 

Books  that  have  been  published  during 
the  last  few  years  in  English  in  the  United 
States  and  that  should  be  in  any  large 
library. 

Reference  books  of  the  class  usually  so 
labeled  in  most  libraries;  these  include 


dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  directories 
yearbooks,  etc. 

Books  in  frequent  use  in  \Vashington, 
the  loan  of  which  may  be  an  inconven¬ 
ience  to  the  divisions  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  or  to  the  libraries  of  the  embassies 
and  legations  of  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

Books  usually  classed  as  rare  books,  in¬ 
cluding  very  old,  costly,  and  unusual 
works. 

\  photostat  service  is  available  for  copy¬ 
ing  articles  in  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  for  copying  maps  when  the  copyright 
ownership  will  permit. 

Publications  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  during  ig^g 

In  addition  to  the  Bulletin,  a  great  deal  of 
material  is  issued  in  printed  or  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form  by  the  various  divisions  of 
the  Union.  The  material  available  for  the 
1939  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day 
was  listed  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Bulletin,  and  that  for  the  semi-centennial 
in  1940  will  be  given  in  the  next  issue. 
A  brief  account  of  the  material  prepared 
in  the  several  divisions  of  the  Union  is  as 
follows: 

Statistical  Division. — During  the  year 
1939  the  division  compiled  and  published 
in  the  Foreign  Trade  Series  detailed  reports 
relating  to  the  international  trade  of  the 
individual  Latin  American  Republics  and 
a  general  survey  of  the  trade  of  all  Latin 
America.  In  addition,  a  compilation  of 
intcr-.'\merican  trade  entitled  Commercial 
Interdependence  of  the  Americas  was  con¬ 
tributed  to  Commercial  Pan  America. 

A  chart  entitled  Latin  America  at  a 
Glance,  containing  statistics  of  population 
and  area  for  each  of  the  countries  and  for 
the  capital  cities,  chief  commodities  of 
export,  and  value  of  foreign  trade  for  the 
latest  available  year,  was  published. 
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A  special  mimeographed  compilation 
entitled  A  Statistical  Account  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  of  Latin  America  before  and  during  the 
World  War,  1913  to  1918  was  distributed, 
as  were  two  mimeographed  statements  of 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Latin 
America — one  for  the  calendar  year  1938, 
and  one  for  the  fiscal  year  1938-39. 
Columbus  Memorial  Library. — The 

[  Pan  American  bookshelf,  issued  also  in 

Spanish  under  the  title  El  libro  americano, 
is  published  monthly  in  mimeographed 
^  form  by  the  Library.  The  Bookshelf, 

t  which  has  just  completed  its  second  year, 

lists  the  books  and  new  periodicals  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Library  during  the  preceding 
month.  For  the  greater  convenience  of  the 
reader,  the  books  are  classified  by  subject 
matter,  and  an  author  index  by  country 
jf  is  also  given. 

y.  The  1939  addition  to  the  Bibliographic 
of  Series,  compiled  in  the  Library,  w'as  a  52- 
je  page  bibliography  on  Recent  trends  in  inter- 
jv  American  relations.  Special  reading  lists 
he  not  included  in  the  series  were  prepared  on 
ial  the  following  subjects:  American  League  of 
je,  Salions;  Current  periodicals  printed  in  English 
e(j  ulating  exclusively  to  Latin  America  received  in 
as  the  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  Jews 
in  Latin  America;  Publications  and  articles 
;ar  O'!  Latin  America,  1929-1939,  issued  by  the 
icd  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United  States  De- 
(rts  harlment  of  Labor  (compiled  by  Eugene  D. 
the  of  the  Department  of  Lalx)r);  Latin 

ind  Amaican  daily  newspapers  {other  than  official) 
(tin  received  in  the  Library;  Law  magazines  [in 
of  Spanish]  received  in  the  Library;  Magazines  on 
cid  architecture,  and  music  received  in  the 
on-  Idhrary  {from  Latin  America]',  and  a  selected 
list  of  books  prepared  for  the  imaginary 
d  "Good  Neighbor”  tour  of  the  General 
lion  federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

[for  Intellectual  Cooperation. — Two 

5  numbers  of  Panorama,  containing  varied 
ihe  Information  of  interest  and  value  to  all 
interested  in  the  culture  of  the  American 


Continent,  appeared  in  1939,  in  January 
and  June.  The  Spanish  counterpart.  Co- 
rreo,  was  published  in  February,  May,  and 
September,  and  the  Portuguese,  Correio,  in 
April  and  Septemlx'r.  The  second  issue 
of  Educational  Trends  in  Latin  America  came 
out  during  the  year;  two  issues  of  the 
Spanish  publication  for  teachers,  Lectura 
para  Maestros  (Nos.  7-8  and  9),  and  one 
of  the  Portuguese,  Leitura  para  Educadores 
(No.  4-5),  were  also  published. 

The  Education  Series,  begun  in  1925, 
were  continued  with  Nos.  111-12  in 
Spanish  and  Nos.  68,  69,  and  70-71  in 
Portuguese.  The  titles  were:  Spanish, 
Las  Artes  Industriales;  Portuguese,  Psico- 
pedagogia  da  Sociabilidade,  A  Arte  na  Escola, 
and  As  Artes  Industriais. 

Miscellaneous  publications  were  T  Pro- 
posito  de  la  Primera  Conferencia  Americana  de 
Comisiones  Xacionales  de  Cooperacion  Intelec- 
tual.  Activities  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  the 
Field  of  Inter-American  Cultural  Relations,  and 
Activities  of  the  Division  of  Intellectual  Coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  the  Field  of 
Education. 

Division  of  Agricultural  Coopera¬ 
tion. — The  printed  pamphlets  on  general 
or  specific  agricultural  topics  issued  by  the 
division  are  published  only  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese.  A  mimeographed  series  on 
cooperatives  appears  in  those  languages 
and  in  English  as  well.  Thirteen  have 
been  issued  in  English  since  the  series  was 
begun,  of  which  two,  A  Review  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Cooperation  in  Chile,  and  Organizing 
Fluid-Milk  Marketing  Cooperatives  in  the 
United  States,  came  out  in  1939.  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  Guatemala,  a  non-series  mimeo¬ 
graphed  study,  was  also  issued  by  the 
division  during  that  year. 

Of  the  six  Spanish  publications,  two 
dealt  with  agriculture,  four  with  cooper¬ 
atives.  The  titles  in  the  former  series  are 
Avicultura  Productiva  and  El  Tomate;  those 
in  the  latter,  Metodos  Educativos  para  Fo- 
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mentor  la  Cooperacion.  The  Portuguese  se¬ 
ries  on  agriculture  and  cooperatives  had 
two  titles  each;  0  Tomate  and  Imporfantes 
Frutas  Tropicals  (a  double  number),  and 
I'enda  Cooper ativa  de  Frutas  e  Legumes  nos 
Estados  I'nidos  and  Cooperativas  de  Leile  nos 
Estados  I'nidos. 

The  Travel  Division. — Much  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  prospective  traveler  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Travel  Division, 
which  is  constantly  issuing  new  material 
and  revising  its  earlier  publications. 

Travel  in  the  Americas,  an  attractive  bro¬ 
chure  which  is  available  in  English,  Span¬ 
ish.  or  Portuguese,  appeared  in  1939. 
The  folders  on  .Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
Urue:uay  were  reprinted  during  the  year. 
To  serve  winter  sports  lovers  in  search  of 
new  fields,  the  mimeographed  material 
now  includes  Skiing  in  Chile. 

Information  has  been  compiled  as  to  the 
requirements  for  the  entry  of  aliens  into 
the  Latin  .\merican  republics,  and  the 
material  is  constantly  revised;  nearly  all 
the  pamphlets  were  rewritten  in  1 939. 

One  of  the  most  popular  publications  is 
the  mimeographed  .Motoring  to  Mexico, 
which  gives  complete  information  on  the 
principal  highways  in  that  republic,  as  of 
October  1939. 

Division  of  Econo.mic  Information. — 
A  monthly  mimeographed  report  entitled 
Commercial  Pan  America  is  issued  by  the  di¬ 
vision.  The  titles  of  the  1939  numbers  are 
as  follows: 

1969:i — 40 


January 

February 

March 

-April,  May, 
June 

July 

.August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


.An  Outline  of  Colombian  Ecoo. 
omy 

Commercial  Policy  and  the  Lina 
Conference 

Commercial  Interdependence  o( 
the  .Americas 

Survey  of  Economic  and  Finao. 
cial  Conditions  in  Latin  Amer. 
ica  in  1938 

Economic  Situation  of  Brazil, 
and  Operations  of  the  Bank  of 
Brazil  in  1938 

Latin  .American  Migration  Sta¬ 
tistics 

Message  of  the  President  of  Met 
ico  to  Congress,  September  1, 
1939 

Commercial  -Aviation  in  the  Rt 
publics  of  Latin  America 

The  Establishment  of  a  Branch 
of  the  Bank  of  the  .Argentine 
Nation  in  Paraguay 

South  .American  Copper 


A  Spanish  edition  of  the  series,  entitled 
Panamhica  Comercial,  appears  simultanc 
ously. 

The  publication  of  the  pamphlets  in  the ! 
Nations,  Cities,  and  Commodities  Serlu 
published  by  the  Pan  -American  Union  is 
also  entrusted  to  the  Economic  Division 
New  editions  issued  in  1939  are  as  follow? 
Nations:  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  and 
Venezuela;  Cities:  Havana  and  La  Pa;' 
and  Commodities,  Coal  and  Iron  in  Lat' 
.America  and  The  Story  of  the  Banana. 

Juridical  Division. — This  division  isst:.  - 
every  year  on  January  1  and  July  1  a  chart 
Status  of  the  Treaties  and  Conventions  signed  a- 
the  International  Conferences  of  .American  SIoUm 
and  at  other  Pan  .American  Conferences. 
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